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MUSIC-FIRST YEAR, NEW EDITION, is intended 
for children of the first grade of the elementary 
schools. 8vo, cloth, 256 pages, illustrated Price $ 1.50 


MUSIC CHARTS FOR FIRST YEAR, NEW EDI- 
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Iron stand for charts 
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children of the Fourth Grade which will enable 
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262 pages, illustrated. i 
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sing the Ordinary of the Mass from the Kyriale but 
who are not yet capable of learning, each week, a 
new Proper with words and melody. The collection 
is limited to the Masses which may be celebrated on 
a Sunday during the course of the scholastic year. 
The teacher should use a translation of the Missal 
in explaining the text to children 


MOTU PROPRIO OF POPE PIUS X. This booklet 
of 64 pages is an indispensable work of reference 
for those interested in the field of Liturgical music. 
All Papal Documents on Liturgical Music are 


THE ART OF GREGORIAN MUSIC by the Late © 
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THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION WARTIME COMMISSION* 


This war to the finish for freedom calls for the utmost in 
service and sacrifice from everyone in the United States. One 
hundred and thirty-two million people have closed ranks in a 
mighty and united effort to destroy the powerful forces of tyr- a 
anny led by the organized gangsters of the world. 7. 
It is clear that during the war period the relationship of the ' a 
Federal Government to education is going to be much closer and 
more direct than at any previous time. And the Government 
will naturally put increasingly heavy responsibilities upon or- 4 
ganized education. Under these conditions, what assistance 4 
will the schools, colleges and libraries need in planning the 
adjustments in their programs required in the interest of the 
most effective war service to the nation? At the same time, 
how can we preserve those educational services needed by dem- 
ocratic people over the long pull? 


CURRENT WAR SERVICES OF THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


In the defense period before war was declared, the U. 8. Office 
of Education had become extensively involved in the defense 
effort. At the present time the regular Office programs of voca- 
tional education and rehabilitation involving the judicious use 
of about $65,000,000, more than one-third of which is supplied 
by the Federal Government, are working full speed in thou- - 
sands of communities. In these programs every effort is being sa 
made to hold up the standards which are basic to the develop- i 
ment of competent technical abilities in many war industries. 
Operating on a wide front at the present time in hundreds of 


* Statement presented John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, at a meeting of educational representatives, Washington, D. C., 
December 23, 1941. 
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trades and in the professions of engineering, chemistry, physics 
and production management, the U. S. Office of Education, in 
cooperation with the Office of Production Management and staff 
officials of the Federal Security Agency, is this year managing 
the expenditures of more than $116,000,000 of special Federal 
appropriations to accomplish through schools and colleges in 
about 10,000 communities the purposes which are vital to the 
success of the war. 

Likewise, in cooperation with all the state departments of 
education and many local school systems, the Office of Educa- 
tion is responsible for determining the needs for capital in- 
vestment in school facilities in defense areas and for funds 
with which to carry forward the operation and maintenance of 
those facilities. For these purposes the Office has already issued 
the required official certificates of necessity totaling approxi- 
mately $66,000,000. Many exceedingly complicated problems of 
educational and fiscal policy and procedure arise in these trans- 
actions. Another bill is now before Congress designed to in- 
crease the funds available for these essential purposes. 

On the inter-American front various sections and divisions of 
the Office are at work developing projects in close cooperation 
with the Office of the Coordinator of Economic and Cultural 
Relations with Latin America and with the Division of Cultural 
Relations of the Department of State on the one hand, and with 
state departments of education, colleges and universities, county 
and city school systems on the other hand. 

The Office has established an Information Exchange on Educa- 
tion and Defense. This Exchange is serving thousands of in- 
dividuals and educational agencies. It is an excellent clear- 
inghouse for many voluntary organizations and government 
agencies. 

The Office is publishing an extensive series of pamphlets 
dealing with education and defense. It is operating a rather 
comprehensive program in the field of radio, working in cooper- 
ation with the Federal Radio Education Committee and cir- 
culating to schools, colleges and radio stations throughout the 
country scripts and transcriptions helpful in the war effort. 
We are producing fifty motion pictures to be used in training 
for war service and are planning many more. The Office is 
assisting actively in securing for schools and colleges appro- 
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priate priority ratings on purchases of educational supplies and 
equipment. The Treasury Department and the Office of Educa- 
tion are working jointly in developing plans to make education- 
ally significant the program of defense savings. 

Following up a long-time interest of the Office, supported 
vigorously by the President during recent years, and acting in 
terms of a specific request made to the Federal Security Admin- 
istrator by the President last September, the Office, assisted by a 
special advisory committee, is utilizing its facilities in coopera- 
tion with a number of government agences and with state de- 
partments of education, colleges, universities and libraries, in 
developing far-reaching plans to keep vital a sound morale based 
on understanding. Consequently the Office has inaugurated a 
School and College Civilian Morale Service. 

The Office of Education, through a Federal Security Agency 
committee, is cooperating with the other constituent organiza- 
tions of the Agency, and with the National Resources Planning 
Board and the Public Works Administration, in an extensive 
program of long-time planning for education in the states. A 
major problem of planning involves a program for improvements 
in and additions to the nation’s physical plant for schools, col- 
leges and libraries. 

On these and many other fronts, the Office of Education is 
now operating and is becoming increasingly involved in prob- 
lems in which all educational organizations have a vital interest. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF WARTIME COMMISSION 


To be of the largest possible service to the government in 
general, to a number of agencies of the government in particu- 
lar, and to organized education throughout the nation, the Office 
of Education now needs and requests the united assistance of a 
workable group of key officials in or near Washington engaged 
in different fields of education. Acting upon Administrator 
MeNutt’s request, I am, therefore, establishing the Office of 
Education Wartime Commission. 

The establishment and operation of this Commission will in 
no way impede, but rather will facilitate the continuing opera- 
tion of existing educational organizations and committees. It 
is my earnest hope that the autonomy and effectiveness of the 
organizations represented in this united Commission will be 
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preserved. It is believed that through the work of this Commis- 
sion, schools, colleges, and libraries will be able to render even 
greater service to the nation at this time of crisis. The people of 
the country have a right to expect this united effort by the gov- 
ernment and organized education. 


ILLUSTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


What are some of the urgent problems already recognized 
which a united Wartime Commission can help to solve? The 
following are illustrative: . 


I. To improve educational services for the Government? 


A. What special courses, if any, in addition to engineering, 
chemistry, physics, and production management, conducted by 
schools and colleges ought the government to finance? What 
will be the effects on other courses and on the general adminis- 
tration of schools and colleges? 

B. What adjustments should schools and colleges make in the 
interest of better service to the government? 

Examples: (1) Shortening time required for graduation by 
lengthening school week, shortening vacations, reducing cur- 
ricular content. (2) Adjusting requirements for soldiers and 
sailors. 

C. What proposals can be made to the War and Navy De- 
partments for the utilization of colleges and universities for the 
training of various types of army and navy personnel? 

Examples: (1) Engineer corps, (2) Chemical warfare serv- 
ice, (3) Quartermaster corps, (4) Officers’ reserve. 

D. What are the most practicable plans for removing the 
educational handicaps for men rejected in the draft? 

(1) Will this plan require federal financial assistance? If so, 
how much and under what conditions should the funds be allot- 
ted to the states? 

E. Should nursery schools be established with federal funds 
in anticipation of widespread employment of mothers in war 
industries? If so, under what conditions? 

F. Should special courses be maintained in rural communi- 
ties with federal funds to enable farmers to meet the food pro- 
duction goals set up by the Secretary of Agriculture? 

G. What measures should be promoted for eliminating edu- 
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cational discrimination against minority groups? (1) In train- 
ing for employment, (2) In training for citizenship. 

H. What improvements can be suggested in the defense train- 
ing programs now in operation? (1) Of less than college grade, 
(2) Of college grade. 

I. What are the feasible ways to effect a much-needed nation- 
wide improvement in health education? In what ways should 
the government help? 
II. To aid civilian educational needs associated with the war 

such as the following, and to what extent may federal finan- 

cial assistance be needed? 

A. Assuring an understanding of the values we are fighting 
to preserve as expressed in the Bill of Rights. Four Freedoms, 7 
Atlantic Charter, ete. 

B. Making clear an understanding of the menace of dictator- 
ship and tyranny. 

C. Supplying other needed information about war policies. - 

D. Promoting an understanding of our allies and friends. = 

E. Increasing the unity of our people and knitting the foreign- 4 
born into our common life. 4 

F. Providing wholesome morale-building opportunities thro 4 
recreation. . 

G. Building strength and physical fitness in our citizens. 

H. Developing practical skills and specialized competencies 
needed in carrying on essential civilian occupations. ' 

I. Promoting general literacy and comprehension of the mean- | 
ing of current events. 

J. Discouraging fear and hysteria and hatred. 


III. To advise the Government and educational institutions 
with respect to special problems involving the effects of war- 
time measures on schools, colleges and libraries, such as: 


A. Supply of teachers for schools and colleges. 
B. Financial problems of institutions in which enrollments are | 
reduced. 
C. Citizenship training for the foreign-born. 
D. Incorporation into courses of study of government publi- 
cations respecting a variety of wartime measures such as defense 
savings, taxation, health, nutrition, social security, ete. 
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E. Bringing to suitable educational and physical standards 
future draftees for the army and navy. 

F. Facilitating Office of Education cooperation with other 
government agencies in their war efforts involving schools and 
colleges, such as the Office of Civilian Defense, the Treasury 
Department, and the Office for Emergency Management. 


IV. To facilitate plans for the study of post-war readjustments. 


This involves consideration of a long series of complicated and 
vitally important problems. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION WARTIME COMMISSION 


The Office of Education, in carrying its wartime responsibili- 
ties, invites the united assistance of various individuals and 
educational organizations to insure the elimination of duplication 
of effort, and to develop the soundest policies and the most ex- 
peditious and effective procedures for mobilizing all educational 
agencies for victory in this world-wide struggle for freedom. It 
is my considered opinion that these purposes can be accom- 
plished best by the Office of Education Wartime Commission, 
organized so as to: 

I. Provide a relatively small, representative, working group 
of responsible executives in educational organizations and in the 
U. 8. Office of Education readily available in Washington for 
frequent collaboration in formulating and executing plans for 
the most effective utilization of schools, colleges and libraries in 
the prosecution of the war. 

II. Determine ways to make a united approach to the solution 
of the educational problems related to the war. 

III. Make possible the regular and continuous consideration 
by the Commission of the purposes and assets of the great seg- 
ments of American education, especially those represented by 
the members of the Commission, and to develop plans for the 
most effective coordination and service of all the organizations 
of American education. 

IV. Meet regularly at such frequent intervals as may be neces- 
sary or advisable, possibly once each week in the immediate 
future, in a special room in the U. S. Office of Education ar- 
ranged for the purpose. Under the direction of the executive 
director, with the aid of a librarian and clerical assistance sup- 
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plied by the Office of Education, there will be kept on file all 
materials essential to the deliberations of the Commission, to 
serve as an exhibit and as a means of tracing the educational 
implications of the emerging needs of the nation in the all-out 
war effort. 

V. Offer an opportunity to the Commissioner of Education 
and his staff to present regularly to the Commission (1) reports 
of developments of defense activities in which the Office of Edu- 
cation is involved, including those activities related to other 
government agencies, (2) problems or proposals which require 
consideration, and (3) needs of the Office of Education. 

VI. As requested by members of the Commission, facilitate 
the clearing of facts and problems and the results of the action 
achieved by any of the respective organizations represented on 
the Commission. 

VII. Assist the Commissioner of Education in developing plans 
for the most effective use of publications which the U. 8. Office 
of Education may issue. 


PERSONNEL OF THE COMMISSION 


J. W. Studebaker, U. 8. Commissioner of Education, Chairman 

Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner of Education, Vice Chairman 

Fred J. Kelly, Chief, Division of Higher Education, Executive Director 

John Lund, Senior Specialist in the Education of School Administrators, 
Assistant Executive Director 

Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance Service, 
Assistant Executive Director 

Selma M. Borchardt, Washington representative, American Federation of 
Teachers 

Francis J. Brown, Executive Secretary, Sub-Committee on Military Af- 
fairs of the National Committee on Education and Defense 

Morse A. Cartwright, Director, American Association for Adult Education 

Francis 8. Chase, Executive Secretary, Virginia Education Association, 
and representative, National Association of Secretaries of State 
Teachers Associations 

John W. Davis, President, West Virginia State College, representing the 
Conference of Negro Land-Grant Colleges 

L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary, American Vocational Association, and 
Secretary, National Committee on Education and Defense. 

Ralph M. Dunbar, Chief, Library Service Division, and Secretary, Special 
Committee of American Library Association on Defense 

Walter C. Eells, Executive Secretary, American Association of Junior 
Poll 
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Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary, National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals 

Guy Stanton Ford, Executive Secretary, American Historical Association 
representing the National Association of State Universities 

Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary, National Education Association, . 
and Co-Chairman, National Committee on Education and Defense 

Ralph Himstead, Executive Secretary, American Association of University 
Professors 

H. V. Holloway, Secretary, National Council of Chief State School 
Officers 

C. B. Hoover, Dean of the Graduate School, Duke University, represent- 
ing the Association of American Universities 

Rev. George Johnson, Director, Department of Education, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference 

Mary E. Leeper, Executive Secretary, Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion 

W. A. Lloyd, Director of Information, Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities 

Howard H. Long, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C., 
representing the American Teachers Association 

Eva Pinkston, Executive Secretary, Elementary School Principals Depart- 
ment of the NEA. 

Frederick L. Redefer, Director, Progressive Education Association 

8. D. Shankland, Secretary, American Association of School Administrators 

John J. Seidel, State Director of Vocational Education, Maryland, and 
President, American Vocational Association 

Guy E. Snavely, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 

A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, and Chairman, 
Educational Policies Commission (William Carr as Alternate) 

Charles H. Thompson, Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, Howard 
University, representing the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for Negroes 

Edna Van Horn, Executive Secretary, American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation 

J. C. Wright, Assistant U. 8. Commissioner for Vocational Education 

George F. Zook, President, American Council on Education and Co- 

Chairman, National Committee on Education and Defense 


ADDITIONAL STAFF FROM THE U. 8S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Director of Information, W. D. Boutwell. 

Secretary for the Wartime Commission and for the Divisional Committee 
on Higher Education, Mabel H. Smith. 

Secretary for the Divisional Committee on State and Local Schoo] Ad- 
ministration, Cletus M. Robinson. 


Within the framework of the purposes and policies of the 
united Wartime Commission, two divisional committees should 
operate. One of these committees is to be known as the Divi- 
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sional Committee on State and Local School Administration. I 
am asking Willard E. Givens to serve as chairman of this Divi- 
sional Committee whose personnel should include those members 
of the Wartime Commission who feel that they can work most 
advantageously with that Divisional Committee. In carrying 
forward the work of this committee, it will be exceedingly help- 
ful if a few additional people, not on the Wartime Commission 
but engaged in the actual operation of educational institutions or 
programs who are readily available, should serve also as mem- 
bers of this committee. The Executive Director of this commit- 
tee is to be Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Education. I am therefore 
inviting the following additional persons to serve on this Divi- 
sional Committee: 


Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C. 

Edwin W. Broome, County Superintendent of Schools, Montgomery 
County, Md. 

Floyd B. Cox, County Superintendent of Schools, Monongalia County, 
W. Va. 

Colin English, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Florida, and 
President, National Council of Chief State School Officers. 


Alonzo G. Grace, State Commissioner of Education, Connecticut. 

L. 8. Hawkins, Director Vocational Training Defense Workers, U. S. 
Office of Education. 

Howard Pillsbury, Superintendent of Schools, Schenectady, N. Y., and 
President, American Association of School Administrators. 

William F. Russell, Director National Citizenship Program. 

W. W. Trent, State Superintendent of Free Schools, West Virginia. 

David Weglein, Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore, Md. 

The other divisional committee is to be known as the Divi- 
sional Committee on Higher Education. I am asking George 
F. Zook to serve as chairman of this committee whose personnel 
will consist of those members of the united Wartime Commission 
who feel that they can work most advantageously with this Di- 
visional Committee. F. J. Kelly, Chief, Division of Higher Edu- 
cation, U. 8. Office of Education, will serve as Executive Director 
of this committee. Again, to insure the assistance to such a 
committee of persons who are actually engaged in the adminis- 
tration of institutions or programs involving higher education, 
and who are available for service on short notice, I am inviting 
the following additional persons to serve on the Divisional One 
mittee on Higher Education: 
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H. C. Byrd, President, University of Maryland. 

Isaiah Bowman, President, Johns Hopkins University. 

W. E. Hager, President, Wilson Teachers College, D. C. 

W. C. Jackson, Dean of Administration, Woman’s College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 

Raymond A. Kent, President, University of Louisville. 

John W. Newcomb, President, University of Virginia. 

R. A. Seaton, Director, Engineering, Science and Management Defense 
Training, U. 8S. Office of Education. 

Levering Tyson, President, Muhlenberg College, Pa. 

M. Theresa Wiedefeld, President, Maryland State Teachers College at 

Towson. 


Problems which lie quite completely in either one or the other 
of the two fields should be considered by one of the Divisional 
Committees. Either the Office of Education Wartime Commis- 
sion or the Divisional Committees shall have authority to set 
up special committees for special problems. These special com- 
mittees may be made up in part or wholly of persons who are 
not members of any of the above-named committees. In es- 
tablishing these special committees consideration should be 
given to existing committees of the Office of Education and of 
the voluntary groups, already organized for work on special 


problems. 
The Executive Director, with the aid of the Assistant Execu- 


tive Directors and other staff members, shall be responsible for 
assembling needed data, for preparing the agenda for commit- 
tee meetings, for recording and distributing the proceedings, for 
carrying on negotiations with various groups, and for putting 
into effect the actions taken by the several committees. It is in- 
tended thus to relieve the committee members as far as possible 
of other labors than those involved in attending meetings of the 
committees, participating in their deliberations, and formulating 
policies and programs. 

The necessary expenses of members involved in attending 
meetings of the committees and clerical assistance needed by the 
committees will be provided by the Office of Education. 

From this statement you will understand that I am hereby 
requesting you to become members of the Office of Educaiion 
Wartime Commission and thus to assume very heavy respon- 
sibilities for your government. If any of you feel that you can- 
not accept the additional] duties involved in membership on this 
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_ Commission will you please let me hear from you at your earliest 
convenience. In the absence of such word I shall assume that 
you accept this invitation to membership on the Commission. 

We in the Office of Education intend to give the duties in- 
volved in this Commission right of way over other responsibili- 
ties save the most urgent official obligations. For many 
months the Office of Education staff members, both professional 
and clerical, have been working with tireless devotion in carry- 
ing forward their many programs. They have worked nights and 
Sundays and holidays with a zeal unsurpassed in any organiza- 
tion, public or private. They operate as a part of an extensive 
liaison system among government agencies. They work with 
many groups in and outside the government on innumerable 
plans for more effective service through the Office of Education. 
They are in constant touch with large numbers of educators and 
laymen throughout the country interested in education. And 
each month they handle thousands of communications and re- 
quests for information and assistance. In short, the Office of 
Education is doing its best to be the kind of governmental clear- 
inghouse and focal point for education that you want it to be. 

The United States is at war, a war which has made a science of 
crime and violence and trickery. Terrific and treacherous power 
is being organized against us in different parte of the world. 
Never before was this nation in such a dangerous situation; 
never did civilization have so much at stake in the outcome of 
a mighty struggle. Nothing matters much at present unless we 
win the war. 

This Wartime Educational Commission which is now being 
established, we believe is the best general organization to enable 
the Office of Education and the government in general to serve 
most effectively now and in the future months and perhaps years 
which may bring millions of us face to face with the death and 
destruction of modern war. 

Just as we all are confident of the ultimate victory for free- 
dom, I have an unalterable faith in the ability and disposition of 
American educators to bind themselves together in a solid and 
unyielding phalanx of resistance against the forces of evil and 
in the kind of complete cooperation that will eventually enable 
righteousness and peace to reign once more in this troubled 
world. 
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The last decade of the nineteenth century was a period dom- 
inated by the pathology of decadence. Two opposite forces were 
at work—Catholicism and Paganism. In the field of letters 
Catholicism was championed by Alice Meynell and her associ- 
ates in the Catholic Revival; Paganism, by Walter Pater, its 
self-appointed high priest at Oxford. His adherents, who later 
abandoned him to follow the “enigmatic and jaundiced” Oscar 
Wilde, strove to express themselves in luxurious prose and to 
enjoy life in a quick succession of “scarlet moments.” 

Educated in this atmosphere at Oxford was Lionel Johnson, 
close friend and admirer of Walter Pater. Every effort to at- 
tract this young scholar to the popular and growing movement 
only served to drive him closer to the Catholic Church. His 
conversion swung him to the side of the Catholic Revival, and 
he wielded his pen like a rapier to kill the paganism which he 
believed would eventually not only destroy beauty in art and 
literature but also stain the souls of men. 

His environment, education, and genius could have made him 
a favorite son of the times had he been willing to follow blindly 
the guidance of friends at Oxford. They recognized him as a 
fine scholar, trained in the classics, widely read in English lit- 
erature, and a writer of great promise in English and Latin. 

This wealthy and aristocratic young Oxford graduate, how- 
ever, had dedicated himself to “the priesthood” of his writing 
art and resolved that “in the pursuit of the best he would never 
count cost, never lower a pinion, never bow the knee to Baal.” 
He had struggled too long through the mazes of religious tenets 
in search of the Light of Faith to extinguish it for the fleeting 
popularity that now might be his. 

There was a fearlessness about the frail, little journalist, with 
“the dark expressive eyes and the pale intellectual face,” that 
belied his appearance. In his veins coursed the blood of soldiers 
who had served the Crown long and faithfully. There was a 
Celtic strain, too, for some of his distant ancestors had come 
from Ireland. His family belonged to the High Church Angli- 
can, partly from loyalty, partly from conviction. 

Young Lionel was proud of his inheritance and the victories 
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which his ancestors had won on the field of battle.t A soldier’s 
life, however, held no appeal for him. He preferred the quiet 
life of study. From childhood the classics were his constant 
companions. From them he gleaned the fascinating story of 
young and noble civilizations in a world that was also young. 
The Greek and Roman heroes, the philosophers, the artists, and 
writers became his intimate companions. He lived in their 
world. The petty talk and games of boyhood associates had 
no interest for him. Going to school was a delight, a triumphal 
march that led through Winchester and Oxford. 

He enjoyed his work at Winchester. He loved it for the train- 
ing it gave him, for its memories, and for its “half a thousand 
years” of scholarship. He revealed his affection for it in a poem 
_ that begins with the line: 


To the fairest, to the noblest, to the dearest. 


Lord Alfred Douglas, a contemporary, had a different opin- 
ion: “I left Winchester neither better nor worse than my con- 
temporaries—that is to say, a finished young blackguard, ripe 
for any kind of wickedness.” Mr. W. G. Ward, who preceded 
both, wrote: “It was impossible to conceive anything more like 
hell.” 

There was a disturbing element in the life of young Johnson. 
It was known only to the few intimate associates with whom he 
frequently corresponded. The correspondence, later collected 
and published as Some Winchester Letters of Lionel Johnson, 
reveals a disturbed miad in a determined search to find the re- 
ligion which would satisfy his spiritual longings. The quest led 
him through many religious sects and cults. At times he 
glimpsed the same “Kindly Light” that beckoned Newman; at 
other times he was hopelessly lost in conflicting theories. 

He began the letters when he was sixteen, shortly after win- 
ning the coveted prize of a Winchester scholarship, and con- 
tinued them for two years. They reveal him as an omnivorous 
reader in ancient and modern literature, in religion, economics, 


1 Lionel Johnson was born at Broadstairs in Kent, on March 25, 1867. 
*It is unfortunate that the other side of this correspondence has not 
been found. It would have revealed young minds as keen and intellectual 
as his own, troubled with similar problems. It may be that one or the 
other was instrumental in directing his mind toward the Catholic Church. 
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and art. Extensive, indeed, was the reading list of this high 
school boy—Aeschylus, Shakespeare, Schopenhauer, George 
Sand, Thomas & Kempis, St. Francis of Assisi, Voltaire, Brown- 
ing, Shelley, Emerson, Howells, Matthew Arnold, J. 8. Mill, and 
Swedenborg. 

In the first letters he writes that he is determined to become 
a “priest” in the Anglican Church, which he regarded as “a 
live protest against materialism.” It was not the religious life 
that interested him primarily at this time but rather the belief 
that the public would more readily accept the writing of a 
“priest” than of a layman. He was only seventeen when he 
penned these lines: 

“T have one monotone to which I will entone my life—I will 
be a priest . . . . I long for an unsophisticated parish by the dear 
sea ... to live in seclusion, writing for my bread and being as 
one of the common herd, infusing beauty and simplicity of love 
--the ideals of Christ and Shelley into minds fresh from God 
and the great sea. After that, twenty years of such work, I 
should wish to come in more contact with the masses of here- 
ditary misery and want; to wear out the best part of my life in 
our great towns. What an ambition . . . and, oh, to realize it.” 


That he took life seriously as a high school boy is seen in 
this dedication of self: “I must live a lonely life: a life of art 
and patience, of sympathy and self-reliance, but, above all, a 
life of unseen relations, of spiritual visions and intuitions.” 

In other letters he states that he has “almost decided def- 
initely” to become a priest and that he knows the “priest mak- 
ing part” by heart. He discusses the great opportunities which 
the priesthood offers—“the countless influences of the pulpit and 
the altar all protest against the devil in even feeble hands: and 
how I could myself.” 

There are times, however, when he was undecided whether 
to become a “priest” or to “burst upon the astonished world as 
a poet.” For a short period he was intensely interested in 
Shelley, whom he came to regard as a greater prophet than He 
whom he was pleased to call “Christ.” He called him “Saint 
Shelley.” Later he turned to Walt Whitman, whom he called “a 
nobler priest” than Shelley because the latter failed “to extend 
his charity to anything coarse and earthly, unrefined.” 

As the correspondence proceeded, he expressed the regret that 
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the Anglican Church was unable to cope with the perplexing 
problems of the day. Deeply troubled over the situation, he 
read widely in search of a synthesis that would save art and 
religion. He suggested that ail sects and philosophies be com- 
bined into one grand religion. ) 

When he realized the folly of this plan he turned in despera- 
tion to the religion of Buddha. He came to regard it as a very 
noble and dignified cult, but, he added, “it repels me—chills me, 
I would rather be a Roman Catholic.” 

In another letter he writes: 

“T have a very firm faith in hierarchy as a need for human- 
ity .... For the last two or three years I have worn round my 
neck, out of sight, a Rosary blest by Pius IX, given me by a 
dying Romanist cousin whose last words were: ‘You will use it 
in Paradise if not before that.’ ” 

During one of these periods when he felt strongly drawn to 
the Catholic Church, he went to the priest in charge of the 
mission at Winchester. The outcome was not favorable. 

“Father,” he said, “I wish to become a Catholic.” 

“My child, you are a Winchester boy?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“Then you are out of bounds. You should not be here.” 

‘The discouragement that followed lasted for only a short 
time. The more he read of the Catholic Church the greater 
became his desire to be a member and a priest. He writes on 
one occasion: 

“T had a dream last night: I was a priest of Rome, alone 
before the altar; and the chancel roof seemed to burst apart 
and a chain of flowers swung down to me out of the blue, and 
as I tried to climb I woke.” 


With this growing interest in Catholicism came the anxious 
inquiry why England had broken with the Church of Rome, and 
yet had stubbornly retained the ritual which he believed was 
now divorced from the dogma that gave it meaning. The “in- 
quiry” led him to Newman and the Oxford Movement. 

One of the last paragraphs in these letters shows that he was 
very close to the Church: 

“I began melancholy; now I am laughing. . . . I believe in 


the Communion of Saints, the forgiveness of sins, the ascension 
of the body and life everlasting.” 
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A few years later he became a Catholic. 
After six years at Winchester he entered Oxford. His scholar- 
ly attainments and literary reputation had preceded him. Here 
he was exposed to the influences of liberal theology, agnosticism, 
the aesthetic cults, and the remnant of the Oxford Movement. 
The deliberate effort to crush the Oxford Movement and to cast 
aspersions on Newman aroused his ire. It was not the religious 
element alone that attracted his attention. It was the firm be- 
lief that if any religion was to save art and civilization it had 
to be the authentic one. What doubts he had about the Cath- 
olic Church vanished as he read the works of Newman. He 
was convinced of the authenticity of the Catholic Church which, 
as Newman proved, had marched down the centuries without 
change in doctrine or moral code. She was old, but ever young, 
able to adjust herself to the changing times, yet allowing no 
change in her fundamental principles. 

His scholastic record at Oxford was brilliant? The classical 
training focused his attention on the glories of the past in life, 
literature, and art. As a result he viewed the present through 
eyes that always made comparisons with the past. His school 
essays, written in a beautiful style, with depth of thought, 
classical allusions, and mature deliberation, attracted the atten- 
tion of Walter Pater and led to an intimate friendship. 

After his conversion in 1891, he practiced his religion con- 
scientiously and became very solicitous about the spiritual wel- 
fare of his associates. Of his earlier intention to become a 
priest he makes no mention. He did state, however, that he 
thought he was best suited to be a journalist with the mission 
of a priest—to better conditions in a work that intimately 
affected the minds of men. In order to keep literature on a 
high and serious level he would be a spiritual Mathew Arnold. 
He took great pride in his work and remarked that the reward 
was a “blessedness beyond the pride of kings.” 

He worked as a journalist during the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century. It was a dull materialistic period. Scientific 
dogmatism was popular. The exponents of deadly materialism 
sought to kill beauty and idealism. A superficial culture, that 


“In spite of his record he almost failed to receive his degree because 
one of the members of the examining board could not read Johnson’s 
peculiar handwriting. 
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covered much that was sordid, had many advocates among the 
intelligensia who followed it as a religion. The “art for art’s 
sake theory” had its greatest fling, and many were its followers 
who found in it an escape from life and moral responsibilities. 
Oscar Wilde, clad in his plum-colored velveteen knickerbocker 
suit, reigned as the pompous king of artificiality. He was sur- 
rounded by satellites who tried to imitate him in his exotic 
chsracteristics and to match him in paradoxes and stilted epi- 
grams. It was indeed a tragic period.® 

Johnson definitely refused to follow the popular trend. He 
joined the comparatively small group who were working with 
Alice Meynell in the Catholic Revival to temper the rampant 
spirit of the times, to bring back sanity, and to uphold high and 
lofty ideals in life and literature. To him writing was an ex- 
acting profession. It demanded a strict discipline of mind and 
heart, a high regard for the sanctities of life, and a rigid ad- 
herence to the moral code. He brought to his work a dignity, 
a moral earnestness, a reverence, a spirituality—characteristics 
that set him apart from his age. 

Joyce Kilmer wrote of the times: 


“And it is unuestionably true that one of the real values 
of the cult of peacocks and green carnations,° of artificial pagan- 
ism and sophisticated loneliness, is that it furnishes a splendidly 
contrasting background for the white genius of Lionel Johnson. 


In portraying the same period, Louise Imogene Guiney states 
that Johnson was “a tower of wholesomeness in the decadence 
which his short life spanned.” 

During the years that bridged his short career, he won a dis- 
tinguished mark in literary criticism and poetry. Besides the 
many critical essays, which he contributed to periodicals, he 
wrote three books: The Art of Thomas Hardy (1894), Poems 
(1895), and Ireland with Other Poems (1897). Since his death, 
besides numerous editions of his poems, there have been collected 
and published Some Winchester Letters of Lionel Johnson 


* Wilde states that the “first duty in life is to be as artificial as possible— 
what the second is no one has as yet discovered.” 

*The Savoy and The Yellow Book were the periodicals that best ex- 
pues ressed the bizarre period. Johnson wrote for first number of The 

ellow Book. He refused to contribute again. 

*Oscar Wilde frequently wore a green carnation. 
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(1919) ; Post Liminium: Essay and Critical Papers (1920) ; and 
Reviews and Critical Papers (1921). 

Post Liminium'* is a collection of his critical essays, written 
for London periodicals between the years 1889 and 1901.* It is 
a survey of the whole field of letters. The great and notorious 
figures of the past—saints, scholars, statesmen, skeptics, and 
revolutionaries—are critically reviewed and appraised in stately 
language. His contemporaries, too, are discussed openly and 
without fear. When praise was merited, he gave it unstintingly; 
when blame was deserved, his pen had a rapier’s thrust. He 
favors the bold Savanarola; glories in a Saint Francis of Assisi 
and Thomas 4 Kempis; admires Shelley and Wordsworth; con- 
demns Byron and all he represented.* But he was not quite as 
severe on Byron as was Francis Thompson, who referred to 
“the genuinely corrupt Byron, through the cracks and fissures 
of whose heaving versification steam up perpetually the sul- 
phurous vapors from his central iniquity.” 

There is much in his early essays that reminds the reader of 
eighteenth century writers. For the most part they regarded 
writing as a serious task. Any effort to be swayed by money or 
popular appeal met with instant failure. They were craftsmen, 
devoted to their profession. They wrote their opinions honestly 
and fearlessly. Their essays, written in a beautiful and leisurely 
style, are full of common sense, dignity, art, and scholarly 
grace. Johnson admired and imitated them. 

That Newman had a pronounced influence on Johnson as a 
writer is gathered from his references to the “infinite riches” in 
the forty volumes of the Cardinal’s writings. 


“To him I turn for the truest estimate of Byron and Cicero; 
for the best theory of portrait painting; for the subtlest descrip- 
tion of musical emotion. Newman was, emphatically, a man of 
social habit, and his books are more full than Thackeray’s of 
worldly knowledge. And all this wealth of matter and thought 
is conveyed in a style of singular charm, of most strange and 
haunting beauty.” 


to enter again unto his own, over his former threshold.” 
aac tae te to The London Academy, The Daily Chronicle, The = 
The Outlook, The Fortnightly eview, The Winchester Gazette 


and others, 
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From Walter Pater he learned to love the classics, to analyze 
those intrinsic elements which gave them immortality, and to 
express his findings in a style of chiseled beauty. Pater’s in- 
fluence is very evident in the first essays, for they are replete 
with balanced and periodic sentences, ornate words, and scholar- 
ly allusions to the classics.° From his paper on Savanarola 
we note the style and the sharp delineation of the times that 
gave birth to the bold reformer: 


“An age of luxurious corruption, renascent paganism, hid- 
eous crime and moral laxity; Christian upon its surface, indif- 
ferent or superstitious within; resplendent with gorgeous vanities 
and cunning inventions and exquisite arts—such to Savanarolu 
seemed the enemy assigned to the sword of his word.” 


His later work, however, is written in a style that is no longer 
modeled after Pater’s, but one, precise and beautiful, that re- 
veals himself in the fullness of his powers. He is interested 
more in the subject and its development than in the mode of 
expression. His critical analysis of Francis Thompson exempli- 
fies this: 

“He has the opulent, prodigal manner of the seventeenth 
century; a profession of great imagery, sometimes excessive and 
false; and another opulence and profusion, that of Shelley in 
his lyrical choruses. Beneath the outward manner, a passion- 
re reality of thought; profound, pathetic, full of faith without 
ear. 


He believed that a writer who hopes for an appreciative audi- 
ence should read and brood over the classics." In them the 
good and beautiful of old civilizations are preserved. In the 
intimate contact with the greatest minds of the past, the writer 
cannot think small thoughts or become flippant with the sacred 
things of life. From them he will learn the hopes, the accom- 
plishments, the achievements that made glorious the ages long 
past. These books are mirrors wherein he may see life steadily 
and see it in all its various phases, spiritual and material. 


*” Walter Horatio Pater, “the subdued, twilight loving acolyte,” as Mr. 


George Schuster calls him, was a descendent from Catholic ancestors until 
his grandfather’s defection. As a boy Pater played at saying Mass, using 
a set of miniature vestments. Later he made the cult of paganism his 


™ He reveals his deep love for the classics and the respect in which he 
held them in Friends That 


Fail Not, a delightful essay. 
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In his Art of Thomas Hardy he expresses a credo for critics. 
He advises them to value their age and themselves “according 
to the mind of the great masters and in their speech.” He warns 
them, too, of a danger that might arise: 

“Only when a delight in the classics has passed into a dislike 
of contemporary art, when a living love of the classics has 


degenerated into an artificial habit of esteem, does familiarity 
with the classics become dangerous to critics.” 


He concludes with this striking comparison: 


“As in the spiritual and interior life, the Church would 
have a man protect himself by the help of approved rules and 
meditations, not superseding but directing his conscience, so in 
art, where also there is an interior life, the collective wisdom 
of the great masters must help to nourish and sustain that con- 
science which cannot thrive wholly upon the desires and intima- 
tions of its own genius.” 


In spite of the influence of the classics, he was very modern 
in his writing. He openly criticized those of his contemporaries _ 
who ignored the criticism of the past preserved in those great 
books that have defied time and change. He challenged the 
belief of many writers who felt that they were bound by no 
laws, by no morality, and who changed their principles to suit 
their morals. He insisted that these writers have no standard 
of judgment. Loose sentiment and lawless imagination form 
part of their equipment. They ridicule and ignore the funda- 
mental tenets that have guided the human race through glorious 
and troubled centuries. He condemned those who were or pre- 
tended to be fearless, defiant, and flippant. 

It was his firm belief that men of letters were “nothing less 
than a third order of the priesthood.” Like the priest, the 
writer was in duty bound to uphold and defend moral standards, 
to propagate right principles and “to reflect criticisms as defi- 
nitely in literature as the orthodox priest does in religion.” In 
his work he carried out exactly what he preached. There was 
no compromise to anything that ran contrary to his convic- 
tions. “It is the office of art,” he writes, “to disengage from the 
conflict and the turmoil of life the interior virtue, the conforming 
truth, which compose the fine spirit of its age.” 

Johnson believed that much of the careless and the daring 
work of his day was due to a woeful lack of reading on the part — 
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of many writers. The humble students of modern literature 
are, he writes, “moved to explain with Dr. Samuel Johnson, ‘I 
never desire to converse with a man who has written more than 
he has read.’ ” 

His judgnients in criticism were definite, sometimes dog- 
matical, but never prejudiced. He wrote with a refreshing sin- 
cerity. Ezra Pound writes of his criticisms: 

“They are full of definite statements. For better or worse 
they are doctrinal and nearly always dogmatic. He has the 
blessed habit of knowing his mind, and this is rare among 
writers of his decade.” 


The accusation made by his contemporaries that he was preju- 
diced toward certain types of literature, met his prompt reply 
that whatever was vulgar or debasing was not literature and had 
no right to be so called. To him literature must deal with the 
pure, the noble. It must appeal to the higher emotions in man 
and never stoop to that which is base or sordid. 

He severely criticized Arthur Symons for dealing with the 
common and vulgar. Of him Johnson writes: 


“He can be pleasant and cleanly when he chooses; has 


written things of power and things of charm. But is a slave 
to impressionism, whether the impression be precise or no. A 
London fog, the blurred, tawny lamplight, the glaring gin shops, 
the slatternly, shivering women; three dextrous stanzas tell you 
that and nothing more. And in nearly every poem one line or 
phrase of absolutely pure and fine imagination. If he would 
wash and be clean, he might be of the elect.” 


Although associated with the Catholic Revival, Johnson’s 
work as a journalist brought him in contact with Oscar Wilde, 
George Moore, Ernest Dowson, Aubrey Beardsley, Arthur 
Symons, and other writers of the time. Occasionally they would 
meet after theater hours at the Crown, a public-house in Charing 
Cross Road. Here in a little back room, “away from the bar,” 
they would talk over glasses of hot port. At 12:30, “Time, 
gentlemen, please!” was called by the innkeeper. They would 
leave slowly. The conversation was usually carried on outside. 

Richard Le Gallienne gives us a fine portrait of Johnson. 
Shortly after the latter had begun his career as a journalist, he 
was invited to a meeting of the Rhymers’ Club, holding session 
at the home of Mr. G. A. Greene. 
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Only three or four of us had as yet dropped in, writes Le 

Gallienne, 
“and were standing about discussing some knotty question of 
the poetic arts, when a boy of fifteen or so, as it seemed, lean- 
ing against the fireplace . . . suddenly struck into the conversa- 
tion with a mature authority and an unmistakable Oxford ac- 
cent, and continued to talk with an array of learning that si- 
lenced us all . . . this little, almost tiny figure was so frail 
. . . It was hard to believe that such knowledge and such in- 
tellectual force could be housed in so delicate and boyish a 
frame .. . his face had no little resemblance to De Quincey’s, 
though it was finer, keener, more spiritual. When I first knew 
Joyce Kilmer he reminded me so much of Johnson . . . be- 
neath his ascetic intensity, and behind that battery of learning, 
there was a deep and warm and very companionable humanity, 
as my subsequent friendship with him was to discover.” 

After the meeting Johnson invited Le Gallienne to his lodg- 
ings. As they climbed the stairs, Johnson said: “I hope you 
drink absinthe, Le Gallienne, for I have nothing else to offer 
you.” The latter confessed that he had not but that he would 
give it a try. “So it was with a pleasant shudder,” he writes, 
“that I watched it cloud in our glasses, as I drank it for the 
first time, there alone with Lionel Johnson, in the small hours, in 
a room paradoxically monkish in its scholarly austerity, with a 
beautiful monstrance on the mantlepiece and a silver crucifix on 
the wall.’”* 

Mr. Victor Parr, who roomed near him, stated that it was a 
delight to discuss literature with Johnson. The little figure, with 
those sharp eyes set in an anemic face, would move among his 
many books, selecting those which would prove his point. Soon 
the table would be covered with opened books, the pages marked 
with many underscorings and marginal comments. 

It was a treat to see him handle a book and to hear him read 
some favorite passage. He had a fine memory and often quoted 
passages while looking or pretending to look for the book where- 
in they were contained. 

He delighted in long walks through the countryside of Wales 

* Some time after Johnson’s death, while Le Gallienne was browsing in 
a second-hand book shop, he found a copy of The Religion of Literary 
Men (it had been Johnson’s copy of one of Le Gallienne’s e works). 
Paging thro it, he found this prayer in his behalf, written in Johnson’s 
peculiar handwriting: “Sancte Thomas Aquinas, per orationes tuas in 
ecclesiam Christi 


i, trahe scriptorem amicum meum. 
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and Cornwall. His youthful appearance frequently betrayed 
his age, and occasionally he was stopped by solicitous matrons 
who considered it their duty to inquire why he was not at school. 
He enjoyed these episodes and delighted in telling them to his 
friends. 

In the presence of strangers he was often shy and reticent. 
Katharine Tynan had heard that “he was capable of infinite 
silences,” a: 1 that in a crowd he sat like “a little Buddha, never 
opening his lips.” She invited him to her home. The report 
was untrue. During the years of close association that fol- 
lowed, she found him a very eager conversationalist who gloried 
in an appreciative audience. She writes: 


“I remember one Christmas Eve night when, after returning 
from Midnight Mass, he sat he six o’clock discussing ques- 
_ tions of scholarship. I can see him now stealing up to the baby’s 
cot, his finger tips touching, his little body one delicate shrug 
of amusement, to peep at the young Christian, for whom he could 
not be godfather because he would not take any responsibilities.” 


His greatest enjoyment was reading. When finished with his 
routine work, he would return to his room, draw up the imagin- 
ary drawbridge, to live the life of a studious recluse, alone with 
his thoughts and beloved books. From these long periods of 
reading came his Art of Thomas Hardy, a very scholarly work, 
upon which his reputation may eventually rest. It reveals ex- 
tensive reading in English literature, intimate acquaintance 
with the classics, and critical acumen rarely found in one so 
young. He was only twenty-seven at the time. 

It is not a study of the psychological effects of Hardy’s novels, 
but rather a comparison of his work with the greatest of Eng- 
lish novelists. He applies the great canons of criticism to the 
novels and shows by comparison with the classics that Hardy 
was the “legitimate descendant of a noble line of English novel- 
ists, a master of constructive art, and a truthful portrayer of 
Wessex life and thought.” 

In the work he not only gives a complete picture of Hardy 
but also traces the history of the novel through the 18th and 
19th centuries. He makes this clever analysis: 

“The modern novel differs from its predecessors mainly in this: 
that it is concerned, not with the storm and stress of t, clear 
passions and emotions, but with the complication of them; there 
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is a sense of entanglement. . . . Psychology, to use that am- 
bitious term, supplies the novelist with studies and materials; 
not only the free and open aspect of life itself.* 


Although recognized as a fine critic, whose work was carefully 
and sympathetically done, he won great recognition as a poet 
during his life. He brought to his work a delicate loveliness, a 
chaste, classical style, a perfection of form that skillfully com- 
bined beauty, grace, and strength. At times the beauty is cold, 
as chiseled as Greek sculpture. The classical allusions, austere 
dignity, and depth of thought won praise from critics but barred 
him from the general public. He made no attempt to appeal to 
popular taste. 

Miss Katherine Brégy writes of his poetry: 

. “We may safely define the mainsprings of its inspiration 
as Nature, Celtic memories, and Catholic faith. A glorious trio it 
was, falling into subdivisions of almost equal majesty, exultation 
of sky and sea and earth, musings upon the immemorial tragedy 
of life and death, chivalrous loyalty to Ireland, deep love and 
reverence for the past, for pagan culture and medieval mysticism, 
and wistful visions of eternity.” 


The first publication of his poems appeared in the Book of 
Rhymers’ Club for 1892. There is a touching poem on Ernest 
Dowson, the unfortunate poet whom drink dragged low, and on 
Robert Stephen Hawker, the strangely interesting Vicar of Mor- 
wenstow, whom Johnson regarded as a comrade in Catholic 
faith and poetry. 

Before the publication of Poems, Sir William Rothenstein, the 
famous English painter, offered to make Johnson’s portrait. The 
poet replied to the offer by letter:** 

“Too great an honor! or shall I say, premature? I should 
be charmed to sit to you at any time, when you want an excellent 
model for nothing: but a portrait in my book would be too 
great a vanity, even for me. Wait till the Laureateship is 
mine. . . . Seriously, in a first volume of verse, it would be a 
little absurd: greatly as I should appreciate the honor of im- 
mortality from your hands. You must give it me later. .. . 


“In the preface to The Art of Thomas Hardy, we find these words 
of the author: “It amply contents me to dream, that some scholar of 
hundred years hence, turning over the worn volumes upon bookstalls yet 
peeany n= may give his pence for my book, may read it, at his leisure and 


may fee kindly toward me.” 
In he same letter he stated that he had just returned from Oxford, 
where he had examined the manuscripts of the late Walter Pater. 
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There is present in his poetry a pronounced sense of pain, of 
interior struggles that wrought spiritual suffering. Much of 
this was natural to the high-strung, sensitive soul in a body, 
frail and delicate, usually overworked. Absinthe gave tem- 
porary, sometimes prolonged relief, followed by periods of re- 
morse. In Dark Angel, his most popular poem, he tells the sad 
story of temptation and how he fought the enemy of his soul 
with the Holy Name.” 

In is poetry he carried on his fight against the decadent 
period. The Precept of Silence reveals those things bred by the 
decadent writers: 


I know you: solitary griefs, 
Desolate passions, aching hours! 

I know you: tremendous beliefs, 

Agonized hopes, and ashen flowers. 


Some players upon plaintive strings 
Publish their wistfulness abroad: 

I have not spoken of those things, 

Save to one man, and unto God. 


He brought much exquisite culture and a deep spirituality to 
his expression of Catholic poetry. Several of his poems should 
be ranked with the finest Catholic verse in the English Language. 
Our Lady of the Snows, Our Lady of the May, and De Profun- 
dis are beautiful poems, throbbing with religious fervor. His 
Visions, dealing with heaven, purgatory, and hell, are deliberately 
wrought meditations. Te Martyrium Candidatus is a stirring 
poem with words so arranged as to represent the hoof-beats of 
white horses carrying white riders to battle for God. 


Ah, see the fair chivalry come, the companions of Christ! 
White horsemen, who ride on white horses, the 

Knights of God! 
They, for their Lord and their Lover Who sacrificed 
All, save the sweetness of treading, where 

He first trod! 


They ride where the Rivers of Paradise flash and flow, 

White horsemen, with Christ their Captain... . 

De Profundis is a poem that lingers long in the memory. The 
following lines remind the reader of Francis Thompson’s pop- 
ular poem Little Jesus; 
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My broken music wanders in the night, 
Faints, and finds no delight; 
White ‘angels! take of it one piteous tone, 
And mix it with your own! 

Then, as He feels we chanting flow less clear, 
He will but say: 

The sorrow of My child on earth!** 


‘Many of his poems are short, not as finely wrought as Father 
Tabb’s but possessing a greater dignity, a more elevating sweep 
of thought, and a flawless rhythm. He knew the value of 
words, their beauty, color, emotion, and power. Note the apos- 
trophe to the sun in the lines to Gwynedd: 

From dawn of day, 
We watch the trailing shadows of the waste; 
The waste moors. on the ever-mourning sea. 
What, though in speedy splendor thou ad raced 
Over the heather or wild wave, & ray 
Of traveling glory and swift bloom? Still thou 
Inhabitest the mighty morning’s brow; 


And hast thy flaming and celestial way, 
Afar from our sad beauties, in thy haste. 


Distant vistas and lonely places, where beauty reigns in 
_ changing splendor, caught his poetic fancy. The moors drenched 

in rain, the heavy grey fog that lingers long over mouldering 
peat, “the crawling gray clouds” that drift leisurely “to meet 
midway the ragged cliffs,” lonely hills looking wistfully toward 
the sea, lovely valleys brooding in silence, the bleak promontory 
from which the sea gulls sweep the blue with “a snowstorm of 
white wings’”—scenes such as these his imagination fashioned 
into poetry. 

Johnson loved the simple things of life—the animals, birds, 
flowers, and the deep dark woods where Nature holds her court. 
He portrays her in all her lovely ways, not in a vague, pantheis- 
tic manner, as Wordsworth was inclined, but rather as a visible 
and glorious manifestation of an omnipotent God who robed 

His works in beauty. In Sancta Silvarum he expresses his love 


“Mr. William Butler Yeats was requested to write ap introduction to 
one of Johnson’s poems selected for an anthology. That he failed to un- 
derstand the spiritual value of Johnson’s work is noted in this striking 
sentence, full of beautiful nonsense: “He has made a world full of altar 
lights and golden vestures, and murmured Latin and incense clouds and 
autumn winds and leaves, where one wanders, remembering martyrdom 


and courtesies that world has forgotten.” 
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for nature, whose music is heard not by sensual ears but by 
those attuned to the symphony of creation. For it is 

Music of the mystery that embraces 

All forest depths, and footless, far off places. 

One of the principal inspirations in his poetry was his love 
for Ireland. Unusual, indeed, for a typical Englishman, bred in 
the long tradition of Winchester and Oxford, to write of Ireland 
as a native-born. Irish lore first caught his poetic fancy. The 
more he read the greater became his indignation toward his 
native land for the long injustices which it had forced upon a 
proud people whose only “offense” was a staunch adherence to 
the Church of Christ. Sad, too, was the memory that some of 
his ancestors had come from Ireland, and that a granduncle had 
commanded the English army when it crushed the Irish in the 
unjust and bloody battle of New Ross in 1798. He openly ex- 
pressed the hope that a time would come when Ireland would 
throw off the British chains and rise triumphantly with a song 


on her lips, expressing her faith in Christ who for so long had > 


been her only solace. 

In 1897 he published Ireland, with Other Poems. The volume 
reveals him at his best. It contained “religious lines that 
soared up straight as the tapers upon an altar, songs of hapless 
Innisfail, and chastened meditations upon life and love.” 

He realized that the poem Ireland would not add to his pop- 
ularity, but he was not the kind to lessen his attack upon British 
injustice for the sake of added glory. There was a fearlessness 
about him that belied his timid appearance. He supported the 
growing Catholic spirit in England, encouraged the Celtic Re- 
naissance, joined the Irish Literary Society, criticized England’s 
attempt to crush the Gaelic language, and backed William But- 
ler Yeats in his effort to develop the Irish drama. 

He openly admired Ireland’s fight against England. He 
praised her poetry born of sorrow yet glorified by the unyield- 
ing faith of centuries. Out of the grief for a land dominated 
by brutal and bloody tyranny came his poem, Ireland. In lines 
of striking beauty and power he tells her long sad story, and in 
lines that burn with hate he lashes his native England. 

How long? Justice of Very God! How long? 
The Isle of Sorrows from of old hath trod 
The stony road of unremitting wrong. 
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The purple winepress of the wrath of God: 
Is then the Isle of Destiny, indeed, 

To grief predestinate; 

Ever foredoomed to agonize and bleed 
Beneath the scourging of eternal fate? 

Yet against hope shall we still hope, and still 
Beseech the Eternal Will: 

Our lives to this one service dedicate. 


In the same poem he turns to the Blessed Virgin with the 
plea: 


Glory of Angels! Pity, and turn thy face, 
Praying thy Son, even as we pray thee now, 
For thy dear sake to set thine Ireland free: 
Pray through thy little Child! 

Ah! who can help her, but in mercy He? 
Pray then, pray thou for Ireland, Mother mild. 


Yeats, who has frequently been hailed as one of the greatest 
Celtic poets, fashioned his poetry of Ireland on a sadness that 
was unnatural, devoid of all consolations of faith. Not having 
the faith, his poetry was only an indefinite expression of a 
Catholic people. It lacked that intense individuality and spirit 
of resignation allied to hope, which is so characteristic of great 
Irish poetry. 

Johnson, too, failed as a great Irish poet. He caught the 
spirit of Celtic poetry but was unable to maintain it in his work. 
He yearned to express his thought with the spirit of Clarence 
Mangan, whose hauntingly beautiful poem Dark Rosaleen re- 
vealed the soul of Ireland and “the chivalry -f a nation’s faith 
struck on a sudden into the immortality of music.” His classical 
training and Oxford background hindered him in expressing 
with simplicity the longing and sadness that marked the Celtic 
poet. There are times, however, when he rose to glorious 
heights and sang with the throbbing heart of a Mangan. Note 
these lines from his poem Jreland: 


Thy sorrow, and the sorrow of the sea 
Are sisters; the sad winds are of thy race... 


For not in penance do thy true tears flow, 
Not thine the long transgression: at thy name 
We sorrow not with shame, 

But proudly; for thy soul is white as snow. 
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For a year before his untimely death, Johnson did no writing. 
His friends missed him at his usual haunts. Their letters were 
unanswered. Grave concern was manifested. Finally the editor 
of- The Academy received this note from Johnson: 


“You last wrote to me, sometime, I think in the last cen- 
tury, and I hadn’t the grace to answer. But I was in the middle 
of a serious illness which lasted more than a year, during the 
whole of which time I was not in the open for even five — 
and hopelessly crippled in hands and feet. After that long spel 
of enforced idleness I feel greedy for work.” 


With the note came a poem dedicated to his “unforgettably 
most gracious friend,” Walter Pater, late professor at Oxford. 
It was a beautiful tribute and revealed how deep was Pater’s 
influence. 


Gracious God rest him, he who toiled so well! 


Half of a passionately pensive soul 

He showed us, not the whole: 

Who loved him best, they best, they only knew 
The deeps they might not view; 


That which was private between God and him; 
To others, justly dim. 


One night, only a week later, Johnson left his room for a walk. 
He never returned. A policeman, making the early rounds, 
found Johnson’s body alongside a curbstone. Whether he fainted 
and tumbled headlong to the street, or was hit by a passing cab, 
is unknown. He was taken to Saint Bartholomew’s Hospital 
where for four days he lingered between life and death, suffering 
from a fractured skull. He died without regaining conscious- 
ness.?* 

What Johnson might have written had he lived beyond his 
thirty-five years we may only conjecture. What cherished 
dreams he had, what hopes and ambitions, what masterpiece 
teemed in his mind, waiting to be expressed, death alone knows. 
What he has left is precious heritage, keeping alive the memory 
of a Catholic who gloried in the Church of his adoption, and of 
a man of letters who realized his duty as a writer, not to debase 
_ the sanctities of life but to uphold them with the power of his 


* At the inquest it was reported that his skull was abnormally thin, 
much like that of a child's. 
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pen. He fulfilled his pledge—never to lower a pinion, never to 
bend the knee to Baal. 

Had he lived longer he undoubtedly would have cast his lot 
with writers like Chesterton and Belloc in a determined effort 
to stem the tide of rationalism and paganism that has since en- 
gulfed modern literature. 

Miss Louise I. Guiney writes a beautiful epitaph to his mem- 
ory: 

“Neither vanity, ambition, nor envy so much as breathed 
upon him, and, scholar that he was, he had none of the limita- 
tions common to scholars, for he was without fear and without 
prejudice.” 

Joun J. Barry. 


St. Francis Seminary 
St. Francis, Wis. 
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ADAPTATION OF HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM AND 
STANDARDS TO VARYING MENTAL ABILITIES 


Within recent years accrediting agencies have established new 
standards for evaluating schools and school systems. Their 
critical question is: What are you trying to do for your students 
and by what means and methods do you propose to achieve 
your objectives? Fair enough. 

However, it is not for the sake of satisfying the demands of 
standardizing agencies or for appearance, if you will, but for 
the sake of the work in which we are engaged that we must 
keep our educational means and ends clearly before our eyes, 
lest we be in the situation of the international balloonist who, 
when asked at the moment of ascent where he was going, re- 
plied, “I don’t know, but I am on my way.” 

American high schools occupy a unique position in the field 
of education without an exact parallel in any other system. 

Each year they receive a veritable army of young people, un- 
differentiated in educational status, undecided and much be- 
fogged in aim and purpose, and endowed by nature with a di- 
versity of gifts and abilities that seem to run quite parallel to 
the distribution and diversity of other biological phenomena. 

To suppose that all are capable of the same kind of education 
and to the same degree is to fly in the face of Divine Providence, 
Who has made star to differ from star. 

Whether these large differences in mental capacities be the 
result of heredity or of environment or of both in varying pro- 
portions, the futility of demanding, or even permitting, that all 
follow the same curriculum must be abundantly evident to every 
one. To attempt it is to work not with but against nature and 
must end in frustration and injury to the pupil and discourage- 
ment for teachers as well as pupils. 

Ability grouping and differentiation of curriculum are the 
minimum essentials required by the logic of the facts. Not 
even democracy can demand the impossible by impossible means. 
If such a reorganization of school program and classroom pro- 
cedure seems to come in conflict with our concept of democracy, 
it is not unreasonable to ask what is wrong with our idea of 
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democracy. There is just a little danger lest the word democ- 
racy become a mere shibboleth. “False democracy,” to quote 
Nicholas Murray Butler, “false democracy shouts, ‘Every man 
down to the level of the average.’ True democracy cries, ‘All 
men up to the heights of their fullest capacity for service and 
achievement.’ ” 

What is needed is an early differentiation of the courses of 
study with a view of fitting them to the ability of the individual 
and the use he will be able to make of the knowledge and skill 
acquired in school. Vocational guidance and educational guid- 
ance must go hand in hand. 

No one will deny that the degree of intelligence possessed by 
an individual limits him in the choice of a vocation. We need 
not, by any adventitious means, exclude the less gifted from the 
learned professions; they are excluded by their very inability 
to acquire the necessary knowledge and skill. A few may need 
the experience of their own failures before they or an over-am- 
bitious parent can be convinced of the futility of striving after 
a goal too high for their natural endowments. Is it reasonable 
to demand that all, even the obviously incompetent, should be 
permitted, and perhaps at public expense, to clog the educational 
machinery that is meant to work efficiently? Social justice and 
democratic equality do not demand that anyone be provided 
with educational opportunities to waste—opportunities which 
for him are profitless or worse. 

While a democratic society may not close the door to anyone 
who has the capacity for the vocation of his choice, it is ob- 
viously every man’s duty to accept the kind of occupation that 
is within the limits of his proven abilities. If that be so, educa- 
tion may and should be modified to suit the greater or less 
abilities of the individual. 

Since those whose capacity is barely normal, or below, cannot 
hope to achieve the technical education required by the learned 
professions, why should high schools attempt to prepare such 
pupils for these technical studies? And yet it ought to be pos- 
sible so to modify the ordinary grade and high school curriculum 
that those of limited ability may draw profit from these courses. 
Many who are not able to help in the solution of the mathe- 
matical, chemical, or economic problems presented by modern 
industrial and civic life may still gain some insight into these 
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solutions when they have been made, and the bearing of these 
on their every-day life. Such understanding will help in the 
appreciation and enjoyment of their own share in life’s duties. 
It prevents the man who serves the machine from becoming 
merely a part of the machine. There is no reason why high 
school students, for example, who cannot comply with the re- 
quirements of college preparatory courses in physics, chemistry, 
or biology, should not have the benefit of a more elementary 
course in both theory and laboratory. In a similar way, simpli- 
fied courses in mathematics and the social sciences may be pro- 
vided. 

Such general courses are, in many cases, more desirable than 
the too narrowly specialized courses that are meant to prepare 
for this or that particular avocation and no other. The number 
and variety of occupations open to average intelligence is large; 
and in many instances the decisive factors are not intellectual 
but moral, physical, temperamental, social, or financial. 

That high schools should give the specific training required 
for such an enormous variety of activities seems both impossible 
and undesirable. You simply cannot bring the whole city or 
country in miniature into school. Dr. Robert M. Hutchins’ 
remark pertinent: “If you set out to prepare a boy for 
a trade there are and can be no limits to the triviality to which 
you will descend except those imposed by the limitations on the 
time at your disposal” and, of course, your resources. Schools 
will do well to emphasize what industrial life for the many neg- 
lects, viz: the underlying thought processes that give meaning 
to life and lift the worker above the level of the drudge. If the 
young can get a glimpse of these general thought processes upon 
which modern economic and civic life is based, if they can, to 
some extent, realize the interrelations and interdependencies of 
these various activities, if they can learn the ties of common 
interest that bind the members of society into an organic whole, 
they will be in a better frame of mind to cooperate conscien- 
tiously and intelligently for the general welfare. Though they 
are not able to lead, they can and should become intelligent 
followers. 

For maximum efficiency courses of study must be directed 
consistently and continuously along definite and distinct lines in 
harmony with the ultimate vocational outlet. This is especially 
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desirable for courses that are to prepare for professional studies. 
Here the educational foundation must be broad and deep to 
support the greater superstructure. The first year of junior 
high school, or the 7th grade, is none too early to give this dis- 
tinct and definite direction. Here opportunities can be pro- 
vided for shifting from one course to another when such changes 
become desirable. 

With courses of studies differentiated and modified to suit 
varying abilities, it becomes important to avoid confusion of 
standards as well as confusion in the awarding of scholastic 
credits and honors. Where standards of achievement are dif- 
ferent for promotion and graduation, certificates and diplomas 
should clearly indicate the character of the standards. Where 
the school population is large enough, it would seem desirable, 
in the interest of efficiency, to distinguish high schools that pre- 
pare their students for college from other secondary schools. 
Such distinctions cannot be more objectionable than the distinc- 
tion that sets the school of medicine apart from a training 
school for nurses and a school of engineering from a training 
school for skilled machinists or mechanics. The distinctions 
are based on realities in each case. 

In courses of identical standards academic grades should in- 
dicate identical achievements no matter what the capacities of 
the individual, and no doubt should be left in the minds of 
students or parents as to the significance of the grades. Those 
who assume that achievements are distributed according to the 
Gaussian normal probability integral and award academic rat- 
ings accordingly have something to explain which they cannot 
explain. Still more arbitrary and less rational modes of grading 
need not detain us. 

When we have made all the adjustments of courses and 
standards that we can possibly make we shall probably find that 
we still have some 20 per cent of high school candidates who 
are unable to profit by anything we have to offer or that we can 
offer. What to do about these seems to be of greater concern, 
in some quarters, than what we ought to do but are not doing for 
those who are both competent and desirous of a real education 
and who certainly need it for life’s success. 

About two years ago the principal speakers at a luncheon 
tendered to men and women interested in adult education ex- 
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pressed the opinion that there are about four million young 
people of high school and college age who are not in either 
institution. These, he claimed, must somehow be brought in. 
“We have not at present,” he continued, “any curriculum in 
which these young people would be interested or by which they 
could profit; nor is any such curriculum conceivable.” He 
called attention to the fact that of all the classes opened in the 
CCC camps the only ones that continued to function were those 
in which the young men learned to do something with their 
hands. “And,” he argued, “since there are ever so many things 
that can be learned only ‘on the job,’ arrangement must be 
made with industry for part-time employment of these young 
people so that they would be in school only half a day.” 

What the distinguished professor intends to do with or for 
them during half a day, without any curriculum, “actual or 
conceivable,” he did not reveal. 

These enthusiasts seem to forget or simply ignore facts like 
the following: (1) That no one has a just claim to educational 
opportunities by which he cannot profit; (2) that idleness and 
neglect of duty are as contagious as a pestilence; (3) that the 
presence of the incompetent on the unwilling is a positive detri- 
ment to those who need an education and who are both com- 
petent and willing; (4) that it is not education but stultification 
to place before the young tasks beyond their mental powers; 
(5) that instead of developing character, we break down the 
moral fiber of the young when we make the performance of 
duty either impossible or optional. 

If you ask me what I propose to do about those who cannot 
profit by anything the high school can offer, I answer that that 
is a social or civic, not an educational problem. Schools tend 
to neglect their own proper business when they attempt other 
than educational functions. The argument seems to be, some- 
one must shelter the shelterless, therefore high schools must 
do it. As well argue, someone must care for the poor and home- 
less who cannot pay their rent, therefore hospitals must do it— 
even to the detriment or neglect of their proper business. The 
process of transforming teachers into monitors began about 
thirty-five years ago; today they are rapidly metamorphosing 
into glorified nurse-maids. 
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For too many years our high schools have spent their ener- 
gies at a low rate of efficiency because we have failed to deal 
resolutely with the problem of standards and modification of 
the curriculum to suit the needs and abilities of the student 
body... Shall we devote our first care to the competent students 
who must be prepared effectively for higher studies, or shall we 
strike an average and let the bright as well as the dull get what 
they can? There are even those who believe that the lowest 
ability group should have most of our attention because, it is 
thought, they need it most. The result has been, and is, that 
none of our students are getting their due. Bright students are 
bored and become idlers, dullards are discouraged and become 
stultified, and mediocrity sets the standard and pace of achieve- 
ment. Even the faculty and the administration have become 
contaminated with the self-complacency of mediocrity and we 
console ourselves with the fiction that we are at least developing 
character when in reality we are breaking down the moral fiber 
by making duty optional for the best, impossible for the poorest, 
and largely a matter of indifference for the rest. 

The minimum adjustments of curriculum and standards seem 
to demand the following: 

1. Homogeneous grouping of all students taking the same 
course. 

2. Strict adherence to objective standards for all courses lead- 
ing to higher studies as well as for terminal courses. 

3. Modification of standards and courses for lower ability 
groups. 

4. Where possible, administrative segregation of college pre- 
paratory students, so that standards may not be confused. 

5. Discouraging the registration of the very low ability group 
—those individuals who approach the moron or border-line 
ability. 


Christian Brothers College, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Lewis Ricuarp, F.S.C. 
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WAR CRIES 


During the warring Middle Ages in Europe, the many noble 
houses and families had their own particular war cry. Today, 
we have the equivalent in national and patriotic songs but, on 
the whole, the purpose of both was the same—that is, to stir up 
the troops at the moment of battle by their appeal. Long ago, 
the war cry was generally the name of the leader, the home 
town, or, perhaps, the figure on the military standard. 

In France, the Bourbon war cry was the word “Bourbon.” In 
Scotland, the chief of clan or his dwelling place was used as the 
rallying cry; at other times and places, as in England, the name 
of the patron saint of the country, as “St. George for Merry Eng- 
land.” We read in Shakespeare in Richard III: 

“Advance our standards, set upon our foes; 


Our ancient word of courage, fair St. George, 
Inspire us with the spleen of fiery dragons.” 


We hear the ancient kings of France shouting “Montjoye St. 
Denis,” and the Crusaders stirred their lagging troops with the 


mighty shout, “Dieu le veut” (It is the will of God). 

We find, today, many of these war cries used as mottoes or 
crests by the noble families whose ancestors had used them in 
feudal times. Music, too, has always been used in early times 
of war as signals for rousing courage and for furnishing enter- 
tainment during the weary waiting for the advance charge. 

In his preface to his soldiers’ song book, Lord Woolsey of 
England stated: 


“Troops that sing as they march will not only reach their 
destination more quickly than those who march in silence, but, 
inspired by music and the national song words, will feel that 
self-confidence which is the mother of victory.” 


Among the earliest poetical developments of nations, war songs 
rank next to the epic poem. Sparta, the most warlike of Greek 
nations, was the most musical. Lycurgus introduced into his 
armies choruses of songs accompanied by flute music. These 
songs were usually the hymns addressed to their pagan gods. 
In battle, however, they were silent, this silent advance often 
striking acute terror into their foes; but, once victory had been 


won, songs of triumph rolled forth into lusty chorus by the ~ 
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returning triumphant troops. There are still extant some of the 
verses sung by the soldiers of Julius Caesar after his Gallic War 
victory. 

Ossian speaks of the bards leading the warriors of his time 
with a song. Edward I of England had the Welsh bards put to 
death that their songs might not continue to incite their country- 
men to revolt. The Goths and Teutons advanced to battle with 
a war cry and, at the battle of Hastings, William of Normandy’s 
troops sang the song of Roland. One of the most ancient of 
French war songs was in Latin and was sung after the victory 
of Clotaire over the Saxons in 623. And there still exist in Spain 
_ today traces of the songs of Roman soldiers blended with Arabic 

and Gothic verse. 

In Spain and Portugal the ancient war lyrics are called 
redondillas and romanceros. The Chronicle of the Cid, written 
in the twelfth century, has been the military spur for the Span- 
iards for seven long centuries. There is even a doubt that such 
a man as the Cid ever existed. There seems to have been a 
direct contrast between the character of the military Cid of his- 
tory and the one of romance; the former a robber and traitor to 
his country, the latter possessing every type of knightly virtue— 
“The Perfect, The Born in Happy Hour, The Invincible, The 
Magnanimous!” Such was the Cid hailed—a Roland and Bayard 
in one. In Spain’s popular literature, he holds a place without 
parallel in the history of any other hero. Sung by the bards of 
the twelfth century, he is today the inspiration for the war songs 
of the twentieth. More than two hundred ballads relating to his 
deeds have been collected—some from the sixteenth century, 
others much earlier. These have been transmitted by singing 
orally from generation to generation. The tales, dramas and 
poems upon this subject cannot be counted. The Spaniards, not 
being a literary race, have always circulated their ideas, politi- 
cal creeds, even their laws, in verse orally. 

What the Cid was to Spain, the name of Roland was to France. 
The Chanson de Roland has been sung there since the eleventh 
century and consists of no less than fifteen hundred verses. One 
of Napoleon’s favorites was this song, parts of which he hummed 
as he rode to battle with his army. Rouget de Lisle, the author 
of the Marseillaise, is said to have composed this song. 

During the reign of Marie Antoinette and Louis XVI the 
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songs became revolutionary, as were the people. La Carmagnole 
and Ca Ira were sung by the turbulent mobs amidst scenes of 
wildest carnage and destruction. Later, La Marseillaise and Le 
Chant du Depart redeemed the honor of the Revolutionary war. 
songs. Under the Second Empire, “Partant pour La Syrie”. 
became the favorite national war song, but today La Marseillaise 
is the favorite national hymn. 

Italian war songs seem of more modern growth. “Daghela 
Avanti,” meaning Move a Step Forward, was originally sung by 
a ballet-dancer. It became the war cry just before the declara- 
tion of war by Austria against Sardinia in 1858. The Austrians 
sang it in derision as they advanced from Lombardy into Pied- 
mont; but, obliged to retreat, they found themselves keeping 
step to the song sung by pursuing Italian soldiers. It then 
became a national anthem. The hymn of Garibaldians urged 
strangers to “Get out of Italy while there is yet time.” The 
Danish war song is very ancient. It is called the “Song of 
Daneborg” and, translated, it urges that the white Cross of 
Daneborg be ever lifted to the skies of Denmark. Russian war 
songs are somber and pitched in a minor key, generally dwelling 
on the pain and danger of a soldier’s life. The Turks do not 
sing, and their national songs are translations from French and 
Italian poetry. 

Germany, however, has a large collection of military songs and 
music. There is a story that the soldiers of Frederick the Great, 
after having won a victory over great odds, began singing on 
the battlefield the hymn, “Thanks Be to God.” Its mighty 
volume rolled over the field of carnage in a thrilling paeon of 
victory. Then, too, there is the song of Arndt, “Des Deutdchen 
Vaterland,” and the beloved “Heil dir im Siegeskranz,” the war 
eong of the Prussians. “Die Wacht am Rhein” and many other 
stirring lyrics fired the hearts of patriotic and music-loving Ger- 
man troops. That the German leaders knew the value of music 
is shown by the fact that in their army there are often as many 
as ten thousand musicians. 

It is related by D’Israeli that the Swiss song, “Ranz des 
Vaches,” though void of striking composition, has so powerful 
an influence over the Swiss and inspires them with so violent a 
desire to return to their own country that it is forbidden to be 
sung or played in Swiss regiments in the French Service on pain 
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of death. There is also a Scotch tune having the same influence 
on Highlanders. 

The influence of Jacobite songs on the loyal exiled house of 
Stuart cannot be overstated. “When the King Comes over the 
Water,” “Bonnie Charlie gane awa” kept alive the love and 
loyalty of the House of Stuart for two generations. 

In Ireland “Lilliburlero” sang James II out of two kingdoms. 
Set to a popular tune, it was whistled from one end of Ireland 
to the other. But, while this song sang James II out of his king- 
dom, it was on more than one occasion very nearly instrumental 
in restoring the crown to his son and grandson. 

Our own dear land is poor in national songs. “The Star 
Spangled Banner” sounds well played by military bands, but 
the tune is difficult for the average voice and words too stilted to 
be inspiring to weary soldiers on the march. “Yankee Doodle” 
and “Dixie” have an electric effect, though very trivial. 
“America,” set to the same music as the British “God Save the 
King,” the tune of which was borrowed from the Germans, is, 
after all, not first class music. “The Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic” is not a national song—and it would seem as though this 
national anthem is yet to be written, though we should hope and 
pray that eventually this great land of the free will be the happy 
nation to sing only the songs of peace. 

Marie 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


PEESIDENT’S LETTER TO ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN QOLLEGRS 


The White House 
Washington 
December 29, 1941 
Dear Dr. Snavely: 

I am glad to send this greeting to the representatives of col- 
leges assembled at the annual meeting of the Association of 
American Colleges. 

We have one great task before us. That is to win the war. At 
the same time it is perfectly clear that it will be futile to win 
the war unless during its winning we lay the foundation for the 
kind of peace and readjustment that will guarantee the preserva- 
tion of those aspects of American life for which the war is fought. 
Colleges and universities are in the particularly difficult position 
of balancing their contributions to these two ends. I am sure, 
nevertheless, that the leaders of our colleges and universities can 
be depended upon to find the wisest solution for the difficult 
problem of how to make this twofold contribution. 

I am anxious that this national crisis shall not result i in the 
destruction or impairment of those institutions which have con- 
tributed so largely to the development of American culture. I 
shall appreciate being kept informed through the United States 
Commissioner of Education as to the effects of federal legislation 
and federal programs upon our colleges and universities. 

The United States needs the services of its institutions of 
higher learning and we know we can depend upon their complete 
cooperation in carrying forward the present war effort. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Franxuin D. Roosreverr 
Dr. Guy E. Snavely, 
Executive Director, 
Association of American Colleges 
19 West 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS 


The National Conference of College and University Presidents 
on Higher Education and the War, meeting in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, on Saturday and Sunday, January 3 and 4, 1942, at the 
call of the National Committee on Education and Defense and 
the United States Office of Education, attracted the largest num- 
ber of American college and university presidents ever to assem- 
ble in one place at one time. There were approximately 1,000 
registered. They came from forty-six states, one from Canada, 
and one from Puerto Rico. 

The general sessions addressed by governmental and other 
leaders filled the large ballroom of the hotel to capacity. The 
ten conference sections were characterized by lively discussions 
of tentative resolutions which had been prepared in advance by 
the Committee on Military Affairs of the National Committee 
on Education and Defense, and the Divisional Committee on 
Higher Education of the United States Office of Education War- 
time Commission. 

The resolutions discussed in the 10 section groups, revised 
by the Committee on Resolutions, and adopted by the Confer- 
ence as a whole, are addressed directly to problems that press 
you for solution. 

The printed proceedings of the Conference, including all ad- 
dresses to the general sessions, will be available at the offices 
of the American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
Resolutions and Recommendations 


The following resolutions and recommendations, presented to 
the National Conference of College and University Presidents 
on Higher Education and the War by the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, were adopted and approved at the afternoon session on 
Sunday, January 4, 1942. A preliminary draft of the resolutions 
had been approved before the conference by the Committee on 
Military Affairs of the National Committee on Education and 
Defense and the Divisional Committee on Higher Education of 
the United States Office of Education Wartime Commission. 

The members of the Committee on Resolutions for the con- 
ference and the sectional meetings over which they presided for 
discussion of these resolutions and recommendations were: Ed- 
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ward C. Elliott, President, Purdue University, Chairman; Donald 
J. Cowling, President, Carleton College, Chairman, Sectional 
Meeting of Coeducational Colleges with Enrollment of 600 or 
more; Edmund E. Day, President, Cornell University, Chairman, 
Sectional Meeting of Privately Controlled Universities; Fred En- 
gelhardt, President, University of New Hampshire, Chairman, 
Sectional Meeting of Publicly Controlled Universities; James M. 
Ewing, President, Copiah-Lincoln Junior College, Chairman, 
Sectional Meeting of Publicly Controlled Junior Colleges; Meta 
Glass, President, Sweet Briar College, Chairman, Sectional Meet- 
ing of Women in College; Henry T. Heald, President, Illinois 
Institute of Technology, Chairman, Sectional Meeting of Tech- 
nical and Professional Institutions; Charles W. Hunt, Principal, 
New York State Normal School, Oneonta, Chairman, Sectional 
Meeting of Teachers Colleges; Tully C. Knoles, President, Col- 
lege of the Pacific, Chairman, Sectional Meeting of Coeduca- 
tional Colleges with Enrollment under 600; William Mather 
Lewis, President, Lafayette College, Chairman, Sectional Meet- 
ing of Colleges for Men; James C. Miller, President, Christian 
College, Chairman, Sectional Meeting of Privately Controlled 
Junior Colleges. 
Preamble 


In the present supreme national crisis we pledge to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Commander-in-Chief of our nation, 
the total strength of our colleges and universities—our faculties, 
our students, our administrative organizations, and our physical 
facilities. The institutions of higher education of the United 
States are organized for action, and they offer their united power 
for decisive military victory, and for the ultimate and even 
more difficult task of establishing a just and lasting peace. 

All the needs to win a total war cannot be accurately defined 
now. Nor can total present and future resources of trained man 
power be fully appraised. New areas of need and of potential 
service will develop as the months pass. We pledge our unstinted 
effort to meet these needs as they arise. 

For the immediate and more effective prosecution of our var- 
ied tasks in the service of the nation, the National Conference 
of College and University Presidents proposes the following reso- 
lutions and makes the following recommendations: 
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A. Allocation of Total Man Power 


The surest and quickest route to victory is the full, energetic, 
and planned use of all our resources and materials. Where 
shortages may develop, both efficiency and the principles of 
equality require that the government take steps in advance to 
allocate resources to meet total needs, with a fair distribution of 
sacrifice. This is at present being done with material such as 
rubber, aluminum, and tin. It is clear that productive man 
power is also an area in which critical shortages are already 
evident. Therefore, it is recommended that: 

1. Institutions of higher learning cooperate to the fullest - 
extent with the National Resources Planning Board and other 
federal agencies responsible for surveys (a) to determine the 
immediate needs of man power and woman power for the es- 
sential branches of national service—military, industrial, and 
civilian, (b) to determine the available facilities of colleges 
and universities to prepare students to meet these needs, and 
(c) to appraise the ultimate needs in professional personnel for 
long-term conflict and for the post-war period, in order that a 
continuous and adequate supply of men and women trained in 
technical and professional skills and in leadership to meet both 
immediate and long-range needs shall be maintained; 

2. There be brought to the attention of the President the 
necessity of issuing a statement of national policy which will 
avoid competitive bidding for faculty and students by govern- 
ment agencies and by industry and will conserve adequate per- 
sonnel on all levels of education to assure the effective instruc- 
tion of youth and adults, in order to provide a continuous sup- 
ply of trained men and women; 

8. The United States Office of Education Wartime Com- 
mission be requested to study and develop appropriate plans 
for the solution of the problems of (a) how to meet the teacher 
shortage in elementary and secondary schools and the shortage 
of workers for coramunity programs, and (b) how to supplement 
the training of prezent and potentially available teachers and 
other workers for new and changing responsibilities; 

4. The United States Office of Education Wartime Com- 
mission offer its services for cooperation with the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the Executive Committee of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, and the 
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Conference of Negro Land-Grant Colleges to assure an adequate 
supply of county agents, 4-H club leaders, home demonstration 
agents, and other leaders in rural life. 


B. Acceleration of Educational Programs 


It is important to retain as far as practicable a degree of 

uniformity among colleges and universities in such matters as 
calendar changes and credits, while making adjustments in the 
interests of acceleration. Recognizing the increasing demand 
for men and women trained in technical skills and in professions 
essential to total war and the consequent need for preparing them 
for such service at the earliest possible time, and further recog- 
nizing that basic education should be completed prior to induc- 
tions through Selective Service at the age of 20, we recommend 
that: - 
5. All institutions of higher education give immediate con- 
sideration to ways and means for accelerating the progress of 
students through such extension of the annual period of instruc- 
tion and such adjustments of curricula as may be consistent 
with national needs and with educational standards, and as may 
be possible with available resources. 

6. Desirable acceleration of programs of higher education 
should be accomplished without lowering of established stand- 
ards of admission to college. 

*7. An immediate study be made by the National Com- 
mittee on Education and Defense and the United States Office 
of Education Wartime Commission of desirable articulation in 
the academic calendars of the secondary schools and the col- 
leges to facilitate acceleration of total educational progress. 

The preliminary evidence indicates the possible need of finan- 
cial assistance to higher educational institutions and to students 
in order to carry out comprehensive accelerated programs of 
study. It is therefore recommended that: 

8. An immediate study be made by the National Com- 
mittee on Education and Defense and the United States Office 
of Education Wartime Commission as to the needs for and bases 
of federal financial assistance to higher education (including 
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junior colleges), for the duration of the emergency, in order that 
the training of students for national service may be accelerated. - 


C. Exchange of Information 


Since it is of primary importance that there be the fullest 
possible clearance of information concerning proposals and prac- 
tices relating to institutional adjustments during the war emer- 
gency, it is recommended that: 

9. The National Committee on Education and Defense 
and the United States Office of Education Wartime Commission 
be requested to assemble and publish accounts of changes made 
by educational institutions in the interest of war service. 


D. Credit for Military Service 


In recognizing the significance of military service, some col- 
leges and universities are adopting a policy of granting credit 
to students who leave college to serve with the armed forces. 
In order to establish some degree of uniformity of practice, it is 
recommended that: 

10. Credit be awarded only to individuals, upon the com- 
pletion of their service, who shall apply to the institution for 
this credit and who shall meet such tests as the institution may 
prescribe. In cases in which degrees are of distinct advantage 
to students in the service, it is recognized that some departure 
from this practice, on an individual basis, may be justified. 


E. Health 


Individual health is essential to national efficiency and to 
maximum war effort. Almost one million young men have been 
rejected for military service because of inability to meet mini- 
mum military standards of physical fitness. Therefore, it is rec- 
ommended that: 

11. All colleges and universities take such steps as will be 
necessary to bring each individual student to his highest pos- 
sible level of physical fitness. 


F. Military Service 
The experiences of the United States in the last world war, 


and of England in the early months of the present conflict, offer 
abundant evidence that volunteer enlistment for military service 
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is a threat to the total allocation of man power for its most 
effective utilization. In their eagerness to serve the nation, many 
of our most capable youth enter the armed forces despite the 
fact that they may now be serving or preparing to serve the 
nation in ways even more vital to total war and more in keeping 
with their training and ability. Therefore the Conference records 
its belief that: 

12. The general application of the principle of selective 
service promises the most effective means for the placement of 
the individual in accordance with his capacity to serve national 
needs and with the least disturbance of basic social institutions. 

The wartime health needs of our armed forces and of our 
civilian population and the inevitable post-war strains upon 
physical and mental health make it necessary to assure an ample 
number of adequately prepared candidates for admission to 
medical and dental schools. Therefore, be it resolved that: 

13. The Selective Service System be requested to make 
adequate provisions for the deferment of bona fide premedical 
students in colleges whose tentative admission to an approved 
medical school has already been assured on the basis of the 
completion of not less than two years of college. 

14. The Selective Service System be requested to make 
similar provisions for the deferment of bona fide predental stu- 
dents in colleges whose tentative admission to an approved 
dental school has already been assured on the basis of the com- 
pletion of not less than two years of college. 

The demand for trained and experienced chaplains in the 
armed forces, and the contribution of religion to the civilian 
morale of the nation, make desirable the maintenance of an 
adequate supply of candidates for the priesthood and the minis- 
try. Therefore it is recomménded that: 

15. The Selective Service System be requested to make pro- 
vision for the deferment of bona fide pretheological students in 
colleges or universities who have been approved by their appro- 
priate ecclesiastical authority. 

The increasing demand for highly trained men requires that 
selected students be permitted to continue their graduate study 
in such fields as are now or may be covered by directives for 
undergraduate students. Therefore, it is recommended that: 
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16. The Selective Service System be urged to issue a di- 
rective calling attention of state directors and local selective 
service boards to this need and the consequent necessity of pro- 
viding occupational deferment for selected individuals pursuing 
graduate work. 


YOUTH AND THE FUTURE 


No policy of “too little and too late” will suffice in the prepa- 
ration of the nation’s most vital resource—its youth, indicates 
the general report of the American Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education which was recently published 
under the title, Youth and the Future. 

Consideration of the widespread physical deficiencies, near- 
illiteracy, and lack of skills among the nation’s youth as shown 
by Selective Service examinations and the endeavors to recruit 
youth for industry’s expanding needs leads the 15-member Com- 
mission, headed by Owen D. Young, to say that “in the years of 
toil and struggle ahead, our former negligence in the preparation 
of young people for the present situation is likely to rise up to 
haunt us. For the future, we must redouble our efforts to prepare 
oncoming youth adequately for the burdens and responsibilities 
both of war and peace. 

“The successful prosecution of the war is the most important 
problem confronting the American people today,” says Mr. 
Young. But he adds that the Commission, in its general report, 
has set forth a program in regard to youth—“a program based 
on the experience of the past, adjusted to the harsh realities of 
the present, and adequate to foreseeable needs of the future”— 
because it believes that, whether in war or at peace, any nation 
interested in self-preservation must see to it that the young have 
a proper chance to grow into useful citizens. 

Probably the most pressing of the immediate problems relat- 
ing to the care and education of American youth is widespread 
ill-health. Since almost half of the first two million young men 
examined under the Selective Service and Training Act were dis- 
qualified because of physical reasons, the Commission recom- 
mends that rehabilitation centers be established immediately in 
which physically defective youth can receive remedial attention. 

Another emergency step which must be taken immediately is 
the correction of physical defects in the oncoming annual classes 
of youth. The Commission believes that a thorough physical 
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examination should be made available, free of charge, to every 
young American immediately after his or her eighteenth birth- 
day. In the year between the eighteenth and nineteenth birth- 
days—which might appropriately be called “youth health year” 
—all governmental and community agencies should combine to 
offer such medical, dental and other health assistance as the 
youth may need. 

“Those too illiterate for service in the Army are undoubtedly 
too illiterate for successful civilian life,” the Commission says 
as it finds that “our most imperative duty in connection with 
education in the United States is to bring the schools everywhere 
to the level that all children and youth, regardless of race, will 
receive at least a sound elementary school education. This is 
so clearly essential as a contribution to national strength in the 
months and years ahead that the emergency due to war makes 
such action even more necessary than before, not less so.” 

In earlier Commission surveys, various deficiencies in the qual- 
ity and quantity of education for American youth were found. 
Among the two and one-half million youth participating in one 
of the public work programs, the average boy was found to have 
completed little more than eight grades of school—and to do this 
he had attended school from ten to eleven years. A considerable 
number were found to have only the literacy expected of fourth- 
grade pupils. Therefore, the Commission recommends that im- 
mediate reforms be put into effect within the nation’s school 
systems. 

Public junior colleges and technical schools should be added 
to the public school systems in order that a larger number of 
youth may complete their education through the fourteenth 
grade in their home communities. Youth should be not only 
required but enabled (by the use of such student aid programs as 
may be necessary) to attend school until the age of 16. Federal 
aid should be extended to those states and districts which are at 
present too poor in resources to provide the educational oppor- 
tunity that the richer areas provide. 

In fact, the Commission believes that the federal government 
should be used increasingly as a fiscal agency for the whole 
nation. Certain social services should be provided and adminis- 
tered by the federal government, especially those which allevi- 
ate such nationwide problems as unemployment. In other cases, 
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where the states have the necessary administrative machinery 
(as public school education) direct grants should be made to 
the states. 

More than a year ago the Commission advocated the integra- 
tion of the two publicly-supported youth work programs now 
carried on within the Civilian Conservation Corps and the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. It reiterates this recommendation 
in the belief that the integration would effect not only economies 
in operation but also improvement in the services to youth. 

The report points out that the publicly-supported youth work 
programs will contribute to the war effort. For example, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps is probably needed to safeguard the 
national forests. Since the average age of CCC enrollees is only 
seventeen years, these boys are in need of the work experience 
which is offered by the Corps, in order that they may move more 
efficiently into industrial work. 

Pointing to the fact that more than 4,000,000 youth were un- 
employed during most of the past decade, the Commission advo- 
cates the continuation of at least a skeleton organization of 
youth work programs in readiness for the post-war period when 
the group demobilized from the armed forces and war industries 
will in itself be a “youth problem” until it can be assimilated 
into peacetime pursuits. 

“Undoubtedly the extent of youth unemployment in the post- 
war period will depend primarily upon the extent of general un- 
employment. But it appears certain that whatever the general 
rate of unemployment, the rate will be higher among the work- 
seekers under the age of 25, and especially high among those un- 
der the age of 21. Unless we can find and adopt more effective 
policies to promote full employment than those tried experimen- 
tally during the 1930’s, a piling-up of several million jobless, 
inexperienced new workers seems very likely to happen in the 
coming years after the war,” the Commission believes. 

Needs of special groups of youth are considered as the Com- 
mission recommends that a program for guiding the annual mi- 
gration of approximately 400,000 rural youth who cannot secure 
agricultural employment in times of peace. During war times it 
is even more important that the youth within the rural areas be 
guided to the spots, urban or farm, where their skills will be most 
useful. It advocates control of federal funds allotted to educa- 
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tion and other social services to the extent necessary to safe- 
guard the rights of minority groups of youth, regardless of race. 
In speaking of Negro youth, who form one-tenth of the youth 
population of the nation, “Youth and the Future” says, “if op- 
portunity for employment continues to be denied . . . the frus- 
tration and bitterness of Negro youth will be no small element 
of weakness at a time when we wish to be strong.” 

The report considers various other problems: delinquency; 
social programs for the betterment of home conditions of youth; 
need for citizenship training; occupational adjustment; and the 
use of leisure time. A special section, Meaning for Life, was 
prepared by Dorothy Canfield Fisher, a Commission member. 

“In preparation of this report, the major objective has been 
a philosophy which would be applicable both in war and in 
peace,” states Floyd W. Reeves, Director of the Commission. 
“The Commission foresaw the likelihood that the United States 
would be drawn completely into the war, and was acutely aware 
of the changes which have been taking place with increasing 
momentum ever since the outbreak of war abroad in September, 
1939. 

“Now that we are actually in the war it seems likely that it 
will become increasingly difficult to think calmly and clearly 
about the conditions which must be established after the war and 
which must be prepared for during the war. It is fortunate, there- 
fore, that the Commission was able to utilize the last remaining 
months before this country became an active belligerent to pre- 
pare a program which is directed to the post-war future as well 
as to the urgent situation of the present.” 


Members of the American Youth Commission 


Owen D. Young, Chairman, Honorary Chairman of the Board, 
General Electric Company; Henry I. Harriman, Vice Chairman, 
Chairman of the Board, New England Power Association, for- 
merly President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States; 
Miriam Van Waters, Secretary, Superintendent, State Refor- 
matory for Women, Framingham, Mass., formerly President, 
National Conference of Social Work; Will W. Alexander, Chief, 
Minority Groups Branch, Office of Production Management; 
Vice President, Julius Rosenwald Fund; Clarence A. Dykstra, 
President, University of Wisconsin, formerly Director, Selective 
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Service; Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Author; Willard E. Givens, 
Executive Secretary, National Education Association; Rev. 
George Johnson, Director, Department of Education, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference; Mordecai W. Johnson, President, 
Howard University; Chester H. Rowell, Formerly Editor, San 
Francisco Chronicle; William F. Russell, Director, National Citi- 
zenship Education Program, Dean, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; John W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner 
of Education; Henry C. Taylor, Director, Farm Foundation; 
Matthew Woll, Vice President, American Federation of Labor; 
George F. Zook, President, American Council on Education; 
Floyd W. Reeves, Director; Paul T. David, Associate Director. 


THE CHURCH COLLEGES AND INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 

“There is a vigorous legend in South America, doubtless en- 
couraged now by Nazi agents, that England and the United 
States have joined forces to control the Western hemisphere, to 
change the customs of the Latin peoples, to drive out the Catho- 
lic Church and to put Protestantism in its place. . . .” 

With this quotation and others from an article by John Ers- 
kine, Rev. William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., director of the fac- 
ulty of the University of Notre Dame and retiring chairman of 
the church-related college group of the Association of American 
Colleges, pointed his paper, “The Church Colleges and Inter- 
American Relations,” in Baltimore, January 5, toward two major 
objectives. Firat is the great opportunity for the church-related 
colleges in this country to foster the good neighbor policy. Second 
are the dangers that lie in over-zealous application of these con- 
victions by the non-Catholic colleges in the predominantly Cath- 
olic countries of the Latin Americas. 

Father Cunningham asks in his introduction, “. . . when, as we 
are confident, we emerge victorious from this war, will our inter- 
est once more be directed East to Europe and West to Asia, for- 
getful of the fact that we are an integral part of the Western 
hemisphere... 7? And he adds, “. . . the fate of this hemisphere 
. .. stands or falls in terms of the twenty-two independent na- 
tions that constitute it working together for the realization of a 
common purpose. .. .” 

In his first section on the two Americas, Father Cunningham 
points out that 90 per cent of the peoples of the 20 Latin Ameri- 
cas are Catholic, and that, despite the present size of the Catho- 
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lic population, North America is a Protestant nation. 

Love of independence, common to all the Americas, Father 
Cunningham concludes in this first section, can overcome this 
religious obstacle to hemisphere solidarity. 

In a second section, Father Cunningham outlines the long 
uphill fight to make the Americas one. “The first Inter-American 
Conference,” he stated, “was called by Simon Bolivar over a 
hundred years ago in Panama. Henry Clay was finally success- 
ful in persuading Congress to send two United States representa- 
tives. But there were no airplanes in those days; one died on 
the way, the other arrived after the Conference was over... .” 

Father Cunningham described the difficulty of expressing our 
policy. Pan-America, which to us means the good neighbor 
policy, meant to the South Americans a selfish and dominant at- 
titude on the part of the United States, because American means 
North American to the Latin-Americans. The phrase “good 
neighbor policy” has done a great deal, Father Cunningham 
stated, to indicate our real hope of unity. This and one other 
factor have speeded up the cementing of proper relations with 
the other Americas. The other factor, Father Cunningham de- 
scribed thus: “. . . Adolf Hitler has done more to bring about 
real Inter-Americanism than any other factor operating in the 
world. It is regrettable, of course, that it was fear, not brotherly 
love, that brought the nations of the Americas together. . . .” 

And in his third and final subdivision, Father Cunningham 
outlines the opportunities for the church-related colleges. 

“ .. American colleges have two open doors to the culture of 
Latin-America, history and the languages. The history of the 
Americas must be rewritten in terms of the things they have in 
common, the dignity of the human person with inalienable rights 
and the fight for freedom to secure those rights. 

“In regard to language, Spanish must become the number one 
ranking foreign language in our colleges, as English is already 
in many of the schools of Spanish America .. .” 

Father Cunningham described the organization of the Catho- 
lic Bureau of Inter-America Collaboration, established in 1939 
after the international convention of the student organization for 
international peace, Pax Romana. In its first year of operation, 
1940-41, the Bureau placed 30 Latin-American students in 
American Catholic colleges on an exchange basis. 
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“Since we all realize,” Father Cunningham added, “that ex- 
change of students is the best means for promoting knowledge 
and appreciation of our different national cultures, some may 
think that I am suggesting that a similar bureau should be or- 
ganized by the Protestant colleges. Just the contrary! That 
is precisely what should not be done if we are honest in our 
desires to promote harmony between Anglo- and Latin-America.” 

To support this, Father Cunningham quoted from John 
Erskine’s article on “Why South America Fears Us.” Erskine, in 
addition to a previous quotation, says further, “But nothing 
can be said for the missionary who... is trying with misap- 
plied zeal to undermine the Catholic Faith. It is a work of 
pure destruction, and I who say so am not Catholic. Our gov- 
ernment has no control over the religious enterprises of any 
group of us, but Argentina does not understand that. We are 
all of us apparently connected somehow with a plot to spread 
the empire of Anglo-Saxondom and Protestantism.” 

And Father Cunningham concludes, “Instead of setting up a 
special bureau to handle matters of student exchange, Protestant 
colleges therefore should continue to do as they are doing now, 
that is, cooperate through the Inter-National Institute at Co- 
lumbia University. And when they have students from these 
Catholic countries they must be extremely solicitous that the 
good neighbor policy is in full operation with special care in the 
matter of religion. That is, to paraphrase the words of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, ‘They must resolutely respect their own re- 
ligion and because they do so, respect the religion of others.’ ” 


N.C.E.A, TO MEET IN CHICAGO EASTER WEEK 


The Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting of the National Catholic 
Educational Association will be held at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, April 7, 8, and 9, 1942. 

The dates of the meetings are Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday following Easter Sunday. On these days there will 
be sessions at the Stevens Hotel of all the departments and 
sections in the Association, which include the Seminary De- 
partment, College and University Department, Secondary-School 
Department, School-Superintendents’ Department, Parish-School 
Department, Miner-Seminary Section, Catholic Deaf-Education - 
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Section, and Catholic Blind-Education Section. Committee 
meetings will be held all day Monday, April 6. 

Excellent arrangements have been made for exhibits in the 
Exhibition Hall of the Stevens Hotel. 

The last meeting of the Association in Chicago was in 1936. 
A. local committee, headed by the Very Reverend Monsignor 
D. F. Cunningham, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, is 
making plans for the meeting. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


The nation’s vocational defense-training program completed 17 
months of operation on November 30 with a total of 1,776,000 
persons who have completed training or are now in training in five 
types of courses, John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, reported to Federal Security Administrator Paul V. 
McNutt. Two of the five divisions of the program—pre-employ- 
ment and supplementary courses—are training skilled or semi- 
skilled workers for job assignments in aircraft, shipbuilding, ma- 
chine tool and other defense industries in more than 1,000 voca- 
tional schools in the 48 states, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. Two 
others, which offer courses in approximately 10,000 school shops 
to out-of-school youth and to those NYA enrollees not directly 
preparing for defense work, are considered “feeder” programs 
from which trainees may enter intensive defense training courses. 
NYA enrollees with sufficient mechanica} aptitude may enroll 
in pre-employment courses. The fifth division of the program 
trains engineers, chemists, physicists, and production supervisors 
in 155 colleges and universities throughout the United States. 
. .. A syllabus outlining ways of celebrating the sesquicenten- 
nial of ratification of the American Bill of Rights, December 15, 
was sent to 10,000 Catholic school principals throughout the 
United States through the Education Department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. . . . The annual National Chap- 
ter meeting of Alpha Sigma Nu, national honor society of Jesuit 
colleges, was held at Loyola University, Chicago, December 9. 
A proposal to offer an annual prize to all Jesuit colleges for the 
best essay on some phase of Christian social science was unani- . 
mously adopted by the delegates. The next annual meeting will 
be held in April, 1942, at New Orleans. Twenty-three Jesuit 
colleges and universities throughout the country have local chap- 
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ters of Alpha Sigma Nu. . . . The Most Rev. Francis J. Spell- 
man, Archbishop of New York, was among those to address 
the fifth annual meeting of the Middle Atlantic States Regional 
Unit, Secondary School Department, National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, held at the new Cardinal Hayes Memo- 
rial High School, New York, January 2. Brother Benjamin, 
C.F.X., Chairman, had extended an invitation to Catholic edu- 
cators—lay as well as religious—of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey and the District of Columbia 
to attend. Speakers included the Rev. Dr. Joseph A. Gor- 
ham, Assistant Superintendent of Schools of the Archdiocese 
of Philadelphia; the Rev. Edward F. Garesche, 8.J., President 
of the Catholic Medical Mission Board; Dr. Francis Crowley, 
Dean of the School of Education, Fordham University; Brother 
Bernard, 8.M., of Dayton, Ohio, and Sister Thomas Aquinas, 
O.P., of Bishop McDonnell High School, Brooklyn. . . . Pro- 
fessor Richard J. Purcell, Ph.D., LL.B., head of department of 
history at Catholic University, has been nominated for the 
national council of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors which numbers over 14,000 teachers (including several 
hundred in Catholic institutions) in American accredited col- 
leges and universities. . . . The second annual Catholic Teach- 
ers’ Institute of North Carolina was held at Belmont, November 
19-22nd, under the patronage of the Most Rev. Eugene J. Mc- 
Guinness, D.D., and the Most Rev. Abbot Vincent G. Taylor, 
O8.B.,D.D. The Reverend Robert J. MacMillan, M.A., Super- 
intendent of Schools of Western North Carolina, presided. The 
Institute opened with a Pontifical High Mass; the Rev. James 
Slavin, O.P., 8.T.L., Ph.D., preached the sermon. In addition to 
Bishop McGuinness and Abbot-Ordinary Taylor, other speakers 
included Rev. John Duffy, Ph.D., Diocesan Superintendent of 
Schools of Rochester, N. Y.; Rev. Geoffrey O’Connell, Ph.D., 
Diocesan Superintendent of Schools of Natchez, Miss.; and 
Mr. Frank Sheed. A, Panel Discussion on “The Teaching of 
Religion in the Parochial Schools in North Carolina” was con- 
ducted by six Nuns with Sister M. Cordea, Ph.D., presiding. . . . 
As on previous occasions, the Pan American Union, Washington, 
D. C., this year has prepared special material to assist groups 
which plan to observe Pan American Day on April 14. This 
material is primarily directed toward use in the schools, where 
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Pan American Day programs have become an established fea- 
ture and an effective means to stimulate the interest of students 
in the Americas. . . . Every employee of D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, educational publishers, with a staff covering the whole 
country, was given a United States Defense bond as part 
of a bonus in recognition of faithful and effective service during 
the past year. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Administering Library Service in the Elementary School, by 
Jewel Gardiner and Leo B. Baisden. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1941. Pp. 161. Price, $2.25. 

Library service for secondary and college education has al- 
ways received considerable attention, but the elementary school 
library is a comparatively recent development. 

There are reasons for this modern trend in regard to the 
elementary school library. Today there are more books than 
ever before for children at all levels. At an earlier age than 
heretofore children come to experience the power and pleasure 
that reading ability affords. Once they discover the excitement 
of reading they spend hours in pursuit of this activity. Unless 
properly guided, children read indiscriminately. This tendency 
gives rise to an ever-increasing need for reading guidance in 
the elementary school. 

The attitude of our book-interested elementary school child 
has its very definite advantages. Simultaneously it confronts us 
with a number of serious problems which call for immediate 
attention. What these problems are and how they can be 
coped with in a scientific and in the same time practical man- 
ner is the purpose of the volume, Administering Library Service 
in the Elementary School by Jewel Gardiner and Leo B. 
Baisden. 

This book will be welcomed not only by the librarians but also 
by the elementary school principals and teachers, not to say 
anything of the parents who are eager to find adequate reading 
material to replace that of low literary value which may be 
found in their homes at present. 

In the sixteen chapters of this book every possible phase of 
library administration is dealt with from the physical setup 
of the library itself to reading guidance, recreational reading, 
and sharing experiences. The chapter on book selection meets 
a very definite need since the market is swarming with reading 
material of all types and descriptions. This chapter contains 
booklists which supply information pertaining to current books, 
reference works, standard reference books of elementary schools, 
inexpensive books, reprints, magazines, pamphlets, and picture 
collections. The entire volume is enhanced by eleven full page 
photographs taken from actual library activities. 
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What the child should read, how we can make desirable read- 
ing more attractive to him, and how this material can be made 
more easily available seem to be the main concern of the 
authors of this volume. It is in the endeavor to solve these 
problems that the real value of the book lies. 

Sister Mary Exrepa, 8.N.D. 


Christian Social Principles, by Sister Mary Consilia O’Brien, 
O.P., Ph.D. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1941. Pp. 
xvi + 621, with index. Price $2.40. 


There are those who decry the use of textbooks in schools, 
insisting that all textbooks can be only substitutes for thought, 
premasticated thought that is incapable of providing a strong 
diet for human minds. Such a charge is true whenever author 
and publisher are fearful of providing a text that might make 
students work to grasp its meaning. Sister Consilia has care- 
fully avoided the usual weaknesses of textbook procedure. She 
has provided a clear, logically related text on Christian social 
principles. Supplementing the text are copious references to 
original sources, to the writings of St. Thomas and the Papal 
Encyclicals. These quotations do not simply repeat the body 
of her own text; they serve as leads to further discussion. At 
times, the author stimulates such discussion by pertinent ques- 
tions. The aim is to understand just what the text says. At the 
end of each chapter, besides the quotations just mentioned, there 
are a complete summary of the chapter, a number of topical 
questions that stimulate further discussion, and a short list of 
books for advanced reading. One possible criticism presents 
itself here: the body of each chapter is extremely clear and the 
added summary seems to be unnecessary. The summarizing 
might well have been left to the students. . 

Sister Consilia has written for college students. Her previous 
work, Catholic Sociology, was intended for less advanced stu- 
dents. However, it would be well for all Catholic students if 
they became acquainted with Christian Social Principles in the 
last year of high school. It is unfortunate that many of our 
students leave high school with little or no knowledge of 
Catholic social teaching. The present text is certainly not too 
difficult for them. It is easy to underestimate the abilities of 
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our young boys and girls. A book such as this one would give 
them a glimpse into the rich realm of Catholic thought on a 
vital set of questions. Study of it would give them a greater 
esteem for their Catholic traditions as well as a greater respect 
for their own ability to handle fundamental ideas and see their 
relations to practical affairs. 

No one will deny that young Catholic minds would be greatly 
benefitted by meeting St. Thomas, both in his own works and 
in his great modern commentators in social questions, the Papal 
Encyclicals. In Christian Social Principles they are afforded 
such an opportunity. The author and the publisher are to be 
congratulated for giving it to them. 

James M. Eagan, O.P. 


Nation and Family, by Alva Myrdal. New York: Harper and 

Brothers, Publishers. Pp. 441. Price $4.00. 

The subtitle of this volume is The Swedish Experiment in 
Democratic Family and Population Policy. Written in large 
part about Sweden but printed in the United States, obviously 
for American consumption, this volume is anything but a service 
to the American people. It rejects almost in its entirety the 
traditional and natural view of the family and upholds all 
the vagaries of a modern destructive philosophy of the family. 

The following lines, found under the caption “Final Victory 
of the Neo-Malthusian Movement,” are a sample of what the 
book contains: “The four new reforms in Sweden—repeal of the 
anticontraceptive law, effective spreading of sex education and 
contraceptive consultation, right to abortion in certain clearly 
defined cases, and a widened but controlled practice of steriliza- 
tion—will work the final victory of the Neo-Malthusian move- 
ment. That movement has served its time and will become 
history. It is being ‘liquidated’ through success.” 

It has, as a matter of fact, been so successful in Sweden that 
the puny country has been struggling frantically for some years 
past to keep its numbers from rapidly decreasing. And now 
that country, which for years has had one of the most suicidal 
birth rates of the world, undertakes to tell the United States 
how it is done. 

The volume is well written. It is crammed with information. 
What a pity that it is based on an utterly fallacious philosophy. 
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The book is the very antithesis of the Encyclical on Christian 
Marriage. 
Rev. Encar Scumiepeter, 0.8.B. 


Education for Death. The Making of the Nazi, by Gregor Zie- 
mer. New York: Oxford University Press, 1941. . 208. 
Price, $2.00. 

This is a study of education in Swastika Land. It is just 
a little book written by an American educator, who was the 
president of the American Colony School in Berlin. In 1933 
Dr. Ziemer began to wonder. Wonder begot a decision to dis- 
cover “what was going on in Nazi schools and educational 
centers.” The old German thoroughness was giving way to a 
fanatic new type of pedagogy. There was a new spirit, new 
methods. What were they? He found out—after a while. To 
understand the Nazi educational power, he studied its pamphlets 
and manuals, watched its force in action, witnessed its fervent 
results. 

Dr. Ziemer begins his Prologue to this drama of degradation 
on a murky afternoon, with a scene of petty violence. The 
sequel introduces the reader to the officials the author met 
(and sometimes bribed with coffee!) before he obtained per- 
mission to visit the entire range of Nazi educational institutions. 
The Rector of a Volksschule was interviewed, a Nazi district 
superintendent explained the way to meet His Excellency, Dr. 
Bernhard Rust, the Minister of Education, Herr Minister Fuer 
Erziehung und Volksbildung. Herr Rust hesitated to grant 
permission for visits to classrooms or laboratories. He gave 
the American a teachers’ manual for German Nordic Culture: 
Erziehung und Unterricht—Amtliche Ausgabe des Reichs und 
Preuszischen Ministeriums fuer Wissenschaft, Erziehung, und 
Volksbildung. During the months Dr. Ziemer waited for a de- 
cision, the hoped-for permission to visit and inspect schools, he 
studied this manual, analyzed its relationship to Mein Kampf, 
and talked discreetly to friendly Nazi teachers. (In Nasi termi- 
nology a teacher is not a Lehrer; he is an Erzieher.) In spring 
the permission came. 

The ugly details of this permission’s revelations are told with 
brevity and clearness. The whole swastikish business is ob- 
served and examined, and then compared with the methods out- 
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lined in the Nasi official textbooks. Without stint, references 
to volume and page are given to prove what was seen had 
been foreseen and demanded by the books that told what to do 
and how to do it, in the program of education for death. The 
philosophy of the Nazi educational regime, pseudo and enticing; 
its deliberate objectives; its pernicious activities; its guidance, 
procedures, and outcomes; its frenzy—all were eagerly explained 
and demonstrated by the authorities, after the permit gave Dr. 
Ziemer entry into “institutions of every nature: pre-natal Nazi 
clinics, sterilization hospitals, schools for infants, schools for 
the feeble-minded, schools and institutions for boys and girls 
of all ages, colleges and colonial schools.” He talked with 
parents, teachers, students, and officers. 

And in this book he talks quietly of the diabolical energy 
and alertness of the Nazi German way of frightfulness. What 
will happen when the barbaric foulness of this decline, energized 
in the grown-up generation of Nazi believers, meets differences 
of educational or political opinion, let us say, of America’s next 
generation? “Hitler’s education for death has thrown out its 
tentacles of hatred to include us Americans and our schools. 
Every day in thousands of German schools our American prin- 
ciples, our ideals are analyzed, criticized, and condemned .. . 
If our students and our teachers, our parents and our admin- 
istrators firmly resolve that education for life is more worthy 
of survival than Hitler’s education for death, then American 
ingenuity will devise ways and means to make it survive. One 
thing seems fairly obvious—they cannot both survive in this 
shrinking world of ours.” When the world after war waits for 
the decisions of peace which way will determine the future? 

Dantet S. RankxIN. 


Books Received 
Educational 


Atkinson, Carroll, Ph.D.: Radio Extension Courses Broadcast 
for Credit. Boston, Mass.: Meador Publishing Company. Pp. 
128. Price, $1.50. 

Booth, George C.: Mevzico’s School-Made Society. Stanford 
University, Calif.: Standford University Press. Pp. 175. Price, 


$2.50. 
Current Practices in Institutional Teacher Placement. New 
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York: National Institutional Teacher Placement Association. 
Pp. 186. 

Mang, Brother William, C.S.C., Ph.D.: The Curriculum of 
the Catholic High School for Boys. Notre Dame, Ind.: Brothers 
of the Congregation of Holy Cross. Pp. 330. 


Textbooks 


Bair, Frederick, Neal, Elma A., and Sanders, Vernon T.: 
Strength Through English. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Pp. xiii + 365. Price, $1.00. 

Bedier, Julie, and Trevisan, Louise: The Long Road to Lo- 
Ting. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 26. Price, $1.00. 

Hayes, Carlton J. H., and Moon, Parker Thomas: Modern 
History. (Fourth Edition.) New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Pp. xxxviii + 937. Price, $2.56. 

Hayes, Carlton J. H., Moon, Parker Thomas, and Wayland, 
John W.: World History (Revised Edition). New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Pp. xv + 920. Price, $2.56. 

Humphrey, D., B.A., B.Sc.: Revision Mathematics for School 
Certificate. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. Pp. 313. 
Price, $1.20. 

King, Lauren Alfred: Building Good Sentences. Boston: D. 
C. Heath and Company. Pp. 224. Price, $0.90. 

Patterson, Sophia H., and Semmelmeyer, Madeline: Know 
Your Language. New York: Silver Burdett Company. Pp- 
xvii + 302. Price, $1.40. 

Reeves, J. Walter, and Hudson, Hoyt H.: Principles of Argu- 
ment and Debate. Boston: D.C. Heath and Company. Pp. 
204. Price, $1.28. 

Tressler, J. C., Shelmadine, Marguerite B.: Junior English in 
Action. Book One. Book Two. Book Three. Third Edition. 
Boston: D.C. Heath and Company. Pp. 392, 394, 485. Price, 
$1.00, $1.08, $1.16. 


General 


Maynard, Sara: .Princess Poverty. The Story of Saint 
Francis and Saint Clare of Assisi. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co. Pp. 157. Price, $2.00. 

McGuire, Paul: Westward the Course! New York: Wil- 
liam Morrow and Company, Inc. Pp. 434. Price, $3.75. 
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Mowrer, Lilian T.: Arrest and Exile. New York: William 
Morrow and Company, Inc. Pp. 274. Price, $2.50. 

Popenoe, Paul: Modern Marriage. A Handbook for Men. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. xi + 299. Price, 
$2.50. 

Schlichenmaier, Arthur W.: Six Foolish Drivers. Peoria, IIl.: 
The Manual Arts Press. Pp. 119. Price, $1.50. 


Pamphlets 


Amidon, Beulah: Better Nursing for America. New York: 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockfeller Plaza. Pp. 32. 
Price, $0.10. 

Hefler, Alden R., and Espinosa, Ramén: Primeras Lecturas. 
New York: Oxford University Press. Pp. 62. 

O'Loughlin, John M., Editor: Supplement to a Reading List for 
Catholics. Scranton, Pa.: Catholic Library Association. Pp. 35. 

The Queen’s Work Pamphlets: Js Rural Life the Answer? ; 
Christ, You and Routine; Reading to Save the Home; Courtesy 
in Christ. St. Louis, Mo.: The Queen’s Work, 3742 West Pine 
Blvd. Pp. 39, 44, 68, 44. Price, $0.10 each. 

Ursuline Tradition and Progress. Wilmington, Del.: Mother 
Agatha, Ursuline Academy. Pp. 118. 

Widdis, Albert L.: The Way of Creation Is the Way of Salva- 
tion. Long Beach, Calif.: Cooper Arms Apartments. Pp. 56. 
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VOYAGES IN ENGLISH 


By Rev. Paut E. Campsexr, formerly Superintendent of 
Schools, Diocese of Pittsburgh 
and 
SisteR Mary Donatus MacNick te, of the Sisters, Servants 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 


The perfect series for language work in the grades. Fosters 
free and original self-expression. Covers the essentials of all 
diocesan courses of study. Combines creative activities with 
thorough drill in grammar. Illustrated with original drawings, 
photographs, and reproductions of pupil work. 


Prices on request 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


3441 North Ashland Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


MUSIC IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


BY HARRY R. WILSON 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Concise, indispensable suggestions for a fundamental 


course of study in music. Vigorous, expressive, and 
specifically written to present new views and expand 
present resources for “in-service teachers,” training - 


school teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 


448 pages Completely illustrated List $3.00 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
New York ' Chicago San Francisco 
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College 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 
FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Beautifully Located in the Immediate Vicinity 
of the Catholic University 


Washington, DB. C. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the District of 
Columbia and empowered by Act of Congress to 
confer degrees 


Conducted by the 


Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
For Particulars, Address 
THE REGISTRAR OF THE COLLEGE 


2b In answering advertisements please mention Tur Review 
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English Teachers will welcome The 


CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL LITERATURE SERIES 


By the Committee on Affiliation of the Catholic University of 
America for the Revision of English Curricula. As a unit, 
the Series is outlined to offer a complete and standard Course 
of Study for the four-year Literature program which will meet 
important secular Courses of Study and College Entrance 
requirements, 


JOY IN READING 
For First Year 


A happy blending of modern classics and the favorite selec- 
tions that first year high students eagerly read and enjoy. 
This first book is an excellent foundation for an intelligent 
appreciation of good literature. 


New York W. H. SADLIER, INC. Chicago 


LITURGICAL SYMBOLS 


A series of twenty-five cards representing symbolically 


the feasts and seasons of the Liturgical Year as well as the 
Sacraments. Ideal for use in the classroom or by discus- 
sion clubs. Cards measure 11 by 14 inches; stiff paper. 
Produced in two colors by special process. Second printing. 


Per set (boxed), $2.00. Postage extra. 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 
ST. JOHN’S ABBEY, COLLEGEVILLE, MINN. 
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| JUST PUBLISHED! REVISED EDITION 


Je ife Probl ems 


Right Reverend John M. Cooper, Ph.D. 
Professor of Anthropology 


Catholic University of America 
CONTENTS 
Page 
2. Practising Broadmindedness 16 
3. Keeping Life-Motives 42 
4. Making Headway Spiritually........................... 50 
1l. Working with Others.................... 218 
13.. Capitalising Leleure Time... ... 243 
APPENDIX: Mixed 253 
In this Revised Second Edition of Religion Outlines Course [V—there has been 
a shift in content of approximately thirty-five per cent as compared with the original 
First Edition. Most of the more important changes have been made in the Chapters 
on Faith, Broadmindedness, Spiritual Headway, Choice of Life-Mate, Living in 
Wedlock and Health. 
An indispensable volume as a text for discussion clubs. References for reading 
and further questions for discussion at the end of each Chapter enhance its worth 
for teacher and study club director. Pastors and Parents will welcome it for its frank 
straight-out from the shoulder style in discussing and treating social problems. 
Also available in the Revised Edition— 
Course I. The Catholic Ideal of Life 
8vo, cloth. xv + 315 pages. New Edition. .............. Price $1.40 
Course II. The Motives and Means of Catholic Life 
Svo, cloth, vii + 284 pages. New Edition................ Price $1.35 
Course III. Christ and His Church 
cloth, xv + SOO pages....... Price $1.80 
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